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News of the Week 


NEW influence in the coal dispute is the growing 


4 indignation of other wage-carners against the 
miners. This has been reflected in the discussions of 


General Council of the 


but in particular in the discussions with the 


the Miners’ Federation with the 
She oe 
transport workers. It is bound to have its effect ; it brings 
the end of the coal dispute nearer than seemed likely a 
Whe 


for further financial help and invite the transport unions 


the miners ask all the other unions 


few davs ago. 


to stop handling foreign coal they expose themselves to 
Other trade unionists have their 
they made 


very obvious retorts. 
livings to carn just as much as the miners ; 
tremendous sacrifices in the General Strike and 
having been compelled to look on at Mr. Herbert Smith 
and Mr. Cook throwing away one good offer after another 
for months, they are asked to put their hands deeper into 
their pockets and to throw themsclves or their friends 
out of work, This is more than human nature can stand, 
x * * % 

On Friday, October 29th, the Miners’ Federation 
promised to submit to a delegate conference the proposals 
for a settlement which had been drafted by the General 
Council. 
m 


now, 


In brief these proposals are for district agree- 
nts in regard to both wages and hours provided that 


certain national guiding principles (which have not yet 
been defined) are observed. The terms are, of course, 
not nearly so good as could have been obtained long ago, 


After all, 


The meeting of the delegate 


but they are the best that are possible now. 
folly does earn its penalties, 
conference was fixed for Thursday of this week and when 
The 
real question before the delegate conference is whether 
Miners’ 
conjunction with, the General Council, shall be given full 


we go to press its decision has not been announced. 


the Federation acting independently of, or in 


powers. If these powers are granted there will be a good 
settlement. The the 
Gencral Council is that directly work has been generally 


chance of a temporary idea of 


ben) 


resumed a permanent scttlement can be negotiated on 


the lines of the Coal Commission Report. The owners 
are still standing silently apart from all these movements. 
4 k * * 


Last Sunday Mr. Cook was still doing his best to thwart 
the General Council's efforts. The speech which he made 
at Liverpool was quite impenitent. He spoke with nothing 
better than a mocking toleration of the attempts at peace. 
Ii that th 


powers to negotiat 


said General Council ought not to receive 
and h the 
support of the miners and an embargo on foreign coal, 
not as a charity but as Then he proceeded to 
threats :-—“‘ I warn th that if the 
miners back to longer hours they will not work them. 
We will go down th pits a id 


demanded a levy for 


1 
a rignt. 


nation you drive 


we will destroy more than 


we construct. We will fight a cuerrilla warfare. We 
have no new conditions to put forward.” In marked 
contrast to Mr. Cook’s outburst was the action of the 


» on Monday decided to meet 


Nottinghamshire miners wh 


the owners for the purpose of drawing up a local agree- 
ment. Both Mr. G. A. Spencer and Mr. F. Varl ‘vy were 
pr sent at the mecting an | CAVE the O ent. 

* # * 


Min ‘rs’ 


towards reason, and there is 


Tn spite of Mr. Cook several members of the 
Federation art 


moving fast 


now a strong minority the Federation which is recon- 


ciled to district 


It is understood that thi 


arrangements for both wages and hours. 


General Council has received an 


assurance from the Government that if the miners do 
accept district settlements the Government will consider 


what national principles can be observed and how they 
can be applied. On Tuesday th 
the proposed embargo on foreign coal absolutely refused 
the Mr. Cook’s demands 
were bluntly treated as impudent. Why did the 
nearly 300,000 now — 


unIONS Conc rned in 


to consider miners” request. 


miners 


not put an embargo on the men 


who were producing coal in the British mines? And 
why did they not put an embargo on miners who had 
emigrated to the ports and were competing with the 
dockers ?. Miner-dockers were actually unloading foreign 
coal while Mr. Cook had the effrontery to ask genuine 
dockers to throw themselves out of work. 
ca * * aS 

The mer ting ol trad union executives, SUILDIO! d by 
the T.U.C. on Wednesday, was kinder to the miners than 
the transport workers had been on Tuesday. Although a 


compulsory levy was refused it was decided to call for a 
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voluntary levy of a penny a day from all trade unionists 
employed. Thus the face of the miners was saved, but 
they can hardly expect at this stage that the contributions 
will amount to much. The levy was not made condi- 
tional upon the acceptance by the miners of any par- 
ticular policy. 

* * * * 

A letter from Mr. Baldwin to the Unionist candidate 
for York was published in the papers of Monday accom- 
panied by a long diary of the attempts of the Government 
to bring about an agreement between the owners and 
the miners. The sense of the letter was that everything 
the Government had done had been for the one purpose 
of securing an agreement within the industry. No other 
sort of agreement would have been of any use, since the 
coal industry, like all other industries, “‘ must stand on 
its own feet.” The diary shows that all the suggestions 
made by the Government had been rejected by one side 
or the other, and the Government had therefore felt that 
intervention was merely tending to prolong the dispute. 
Mr. Baldwin, however, added, ‘“‘ We have always been 
ready—and we are still ready—to listen to reasonable 
suggestions from either the owners or the miners.” 

* * * * 


Another attémpt on the life of Signor Mussolini was 
made at Bologna last Sunday. He happily escaped 
unhurt. The assailant, a boy only fifteen years old 
named Zamboni, fired at Signor Mussolini as he left the 
University after opening a Science Congress. The 
crowd stabbed the boy to death. Signor Mussolini’s 
escape was a very narrow one, as the bullet pierced one 
of his ribbons and the edge of his coat. He remained 
as cool as ever after the attempt, which he said did not 
in any way dim the glories of the enormous Fascist 
parade and demonstration of that day. The family of 
the boy have been arrested. No evidence has yet been 
discovered that the boy had accomplices, but the belief 
is firm in Italy that there is a widespread conspiracy. 
The denunciation of the unnecighbourliness of France in 
harbouring the enemies of Fascism which followed the last 
attempt on Signor Mussolini has been renewed, and there 
have beea ugly racial recriminations in some _ border 
towns. All the Opposition newspapers have been 
indefinitely suspended. 

* * t * 

On Tuesday in the United States the elections took 
place for one-third of the Senate and for the whole House 
of Representatives. It would puzzle even an American 
to say what was the main issue of the electoral campaign. 
The difference between Republicans and Demecrats has 
tended for many years past to become less marked, 
and, apart from the international question whether 
America should enter the World-Court, the elections 
turned upon local issues. The Republicans were able 
to point to a period of great prosperity, and they 
naturally asked to be rewarded as the organizers of 
success. But this claim did not by any means obliterate 
the annoyance, which is increasing, against the tariff. 
The prosperity is, of course, in the industries of the 
towns; the farmers are by no means happy. The 
attempts to test public feeling about Prohibition were 
interesting but could not be decisive. Six States out 
of the eight which held Referendums voted for a modifi- 
cation of Prohibition. New York State and Illinois were 
among which voted “wet.” But State 
2eferendums, though they are very significant, do not 
yet place the Volstead Act in serious danger. 


those these 


* * * * 


In the elections to the Senate the Democrats made 


———. 


a net gain of seven seats. The new Senate will be com- 
posed of 49 Republicans, 46 Democrats and one Farmer. 
Labourite. In the House of Representatives the Repub- 
licans still have a safe majority, though they have lost 
several seats, the exact number of which is not known 
when we write. Great interest was taken in the turn 
of Mr. “ Al” Smith (New York) who, in spite of the terrific 
attacks of the Hearst Press, has now improved his 
chances of being nominated Democratic candidate for 
the Presideney. 


* « * 2 

The Cantonese Government having on its own authority 
imposed an additional duty on foreign imiports has now 
gone further and established an Inspection Bureau quite 


independent of the regular Customs Administration 
As the Peking correspondent of the Times says, this 
move is a double infringement of Treaty rights, as foreign 
vessels not only have extra-territorial privileges, but are 
exempt from examination except by the Customs Adminis- 
tration. The purpose of the inspection is obviously to 
obtain the necessary information for enabling the Can- 
tonese Government all the taxes previously 
collected by the Customs Administration. No wors 
thing could happen for China as well as for foreigners 
than that the eflicient Customs Administration should be 
crippled or destroyed. It will be interesting to see what 
happens if British, American and Japanese ships are 
really boarded. If this challenge to the Powers sueceeds 
it will, of course, be followed elsewhere in China. 


to collect 


* Sd * « 


Another challenge to the Powers deseribed by the 
Times correspondent is the denunciation of the Belgian 
Treaty. Belgium is invited by the Peking Government 
to conclude a new Treaty within the next six months. 
The Chinese intention is to foree Belgium to surrender 


extra-territorial privileges and to recognize China's 
tariff independence. These matters were preciscly the 
subjects of discussion at the recent Peking Conference, 


convened under the terms of the Washington Treaty. 
In fine, the Chinese are trying to make the Washington 


resolutions ridiculous. They begin with a sma!! Power 
like Belgium for a_ preliminary trial of  strengt 


Fortunately the Peking Government which is thus 
experimenting on Belgium is a mere shadow having no 
power or authority whatever. 
ever that the Powers must agree afresh on a common 
policy. The most patent fact about China at presen! 
that it is hopelessly divided and that the different parts 
ean hardly be reunited. Wisdom 
that dealings in future should be wit! 
Sacto Governments. 


It becomes clearer 


therefore «suggests 


the various de 


* a t ke 


The Times of Wednesday published from its Shanghai 
correspondent an account of the so-called bombardn 
at Wanhsien. It will be remembered that at Geneva th 
Chinese representative denounced before the League the 
alleged barbarity of the British naval officers who were 


} 
} 


said to have killed hundreds of civilians and virtualls 
to have destroyed the town. Mr. D. H. Davies, however, 


who was an eye-witness of what happened, says that the 
Chinese troops opened fire upon the British ships and that 
when the British replied they were careful not to fire 
indiscriminately. They aimed only at soldiers and gun 


As an example of their care, Mr. Davies 
says that when a number of Chinese troops were retreating 


emplacements, 


by way of a mud village outside the town the gun-hoats 
fired all round the village but never into it. He adds that 


anyone passing up the river would notice very little 
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damage to Wanhsien. The Chinese propagandists have 
evidently been particularly hard at work. Those who 
believe that British naval officers are capable of deliberate 
barbarity would believe anything. 
* * * * 

Sir Arthur Salter, Director of the 
Finance Sections of the League of Nations, contributed 
to the Times of Wednesday a deeply interesting account 
of the settlement of the Greck Refugees from Turkey. 
After the disaster to the Greek arms in Asia Minor and 
the practical destruction of Smyrna less than five years 
ago, nearly the whole Greck population of Western 
Asia Minor fled in destitution to Greece. A loan was 
necessary to help the settlement of these refugees, and 
the Governor of the Bank of England courageously took 
the first step that led to the loan floated by the League. 
an 


Economic and 


We published in the Spectator several months ago 


article describing how the refugees had brought new 


industrial energy to Greece, and Sir Arthur Salter fully 
confirms what was said in that article. The political 
and economic results of the settlement in Southern 


Macedonia and Western Thrace are most important. 

* * * * 

though nominally Greek, were very 
There were large Turkish and Bulgar 
clements, and the Government at Athens never knew 
vould happen next in territories of such doubtful 
allegiance. Now the scene is changed. The Turks 
have departed to Asia Minor, and many of the Bulgars 


: "oft 
distric CS, 


These 


precariously held. 


what 


have emigrated or have been exchanged for Greeks of 
East Rumelia and the Black Sea Coast. Southern 


Macedonia and Western Thrace have thus been really 
Hellenized. But that great ethnographic change does 
end the The refugees have transformed 
agricultural methods. In Southern Macedonia the area 
under ; doubled in one year. The cultiva- 
tion of wheat increased by 70 per cent., and that of other 

In other forms of industry 
for instance, 


not story. 


cultivation 


cereals more rapidly still. 


the progress has been almost as striking 


in carpet-making for the “ Turkish” carpets were 
mostly Greek. There is no doubt that Greece could 
become an extremely prosperous and happy country if 
only there were an end to the familiar political 
instability 

* * * * 


Oa Thursday, October 28th, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Seere- 
tary of State for Air, addressed the Imperial Conference on 


air communications. He pointed out that the Empire 


Was urgent need of improved communications, and 
that to get them co-operative effort was necessary. 
He dealt only with civil aviation, but he showed 
incidentally that civil and = military aviation were 


connected. Civil aviation provides the 
and the personnel which would be required 


Sir Samuel explained 


inextricably 
kne wh dg % 
for a sudden military expansion. 
new civil air route from Egypt to India was 
the first section of a great Imperial route to the Far 


, : 
that ¢ 


East. He suggested that India and Burma could 
co-operate in extending the route to Rangoon. Thence 


ht be practicable, by means of flying boats, to 
extend it still further to Australia. He gave other 
illustrations of the manner in which it would be possible 
by a general linking up to establish air routes to all the 
Such co-operation, in 


it me 


important parts of the Empire. 
both civil and military airmen would take their 


would avoid any necessity for a subsidy. 


which 
part, 
J 
Me a “ Sa 
Sir Samuel Hoare went on to explain that for long 


— 


istance non-stop journeys airships would be requireds 


Two airships to carry one hundred passengers each, and 


with a fuel capacity for four thousand miles, were 
now being built. Next year they would be ready, but 
they could not travel to the Dominions until proper 
mooring-masts were awaiting them and more accurate 
details of weather conditions were available. Apparently 
it will take about two years to provide the necessary 
equipment in the Dominions, but Sir Samuel was 
encouraged by the subsequent discussion to hope that 
the Dominions would do all that was needed. His very 


capable exposition evidently impressed the various 
Prime Ministers. Mr. Mackenzie King said that the 


prospect of more rapid communications was “ thrilling.” 


Mr. King did not exaggerate. It is now almost certain 
that when all the arrangements have been made, Canada 
will be brought within two and a half days of London 
and Australia within eleven days. 

* * * * 

On Monday the polling took place for 300 County 
and Municipal Boroughs of England and Wales (outside 
London), one-third of whose members retire each year. 
Labour made remarkable gains, particularly in the 
North and the Midlands. In Leeds Labour gained 
7 seats, and in Sheffield 6, thus obtaining a majority 
in both places. At Stoke-on-Trent Labour gained 
10 seats, in Birmingham 8, in Manchester 7, in Bolton 
and Liverpool 6. Altogether Labour gained on balance 
152 seats. It has for several years been the consistent 
policy of Labour to nurse the municipal constituencies, 
and nobody who knows what personal sacrifices this kind of 
campaigning requires can fail to respect the work of 
the Labour Party. In that sense the Labour successes 
have been deserved. It is a common saying that when 
municipal elections go one way the next Parliamentary 
elections go the other. It may often have been so, for 
the pendulum is always swinging, but it ought to be 
recognized now that the Labour campaign in the 
municipalities provides a regular school for training 
politicians for a larger stage. 

* a * * 

Lord Jessel has pointed out that Conservative and 
Liberal organizations for the municipalities throughout 
the country are sadly inadequate. 
London are good, but they cannot help the whole country, 
and their intervention is not always welcomed. The 
lessons are serious for both Conservatives and Liberals. 
If they do not take these lessons to heart, Socialist 


will 


The organizations in 


bodies intent upon a devitalizing extravagance 
spring up all over England and Wales. 
* * * * 

On Monday the great petrol companies announced a 
reduction in the retail prices of petrol. This was the 
beginning of a war—war declared by the combine, 
consisting of eight large firms, on the smaller independent 
companies. The immediately 
closed their ranks and reduced their prices so as to 
bring them below the combine prices. The offer by the 
combine of a bonus to those retailers who undertake to 
sell only combine petrol is the principal act of war. 
The combine is said to supply 80 per cent. of the petrol, 
but the smaller companies had apparently been gaining 
And evidently they do not mean to go under 
“ knowing the reason why.” 


independent companies 


ground, 
without 


* * * * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 99§x.d.; on Wednesday week 99 %&x.d. ; a year ago 
100x.d. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84] x.d. ; 
on Wednesday week 84); a year 86;. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on Wednesday 


ago 


week 743; a year ago 753. 
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res 


Reform of the House of Lords * 


gee per is being put upon the Government to 
- deal with House of Lords reform as quickly as 
articles on the 
There is an 


possible, and a very useful series of 
subject has appeared in the Morning Post. 
unanswerable case for making the House of Lords 
conform much more strictly to democratic needs. But 
this is not to say that the reform should take precedence 
over other matters which may prove, when the time 
comes, to be more urgent and may require long and 
anxious consideration. For example, if the coal dispute 
comes to an end soon, as it probably will even if the 
“ settlement ” is only a collapse, there will be a series 
of very difficult problems to tackle at 
industrial peace will largely depend upon the character 
of the reconstruction in the coalfields, one is bound to 
say that this reconstruction is likely to be the most 
important subject of the near future. For nothing can 
conceivably be more important than industrial peace. 
It is the incessant strife in industry, and nothing clse, 
that is preventing the country from enjoying a rapid 
rise in fortune. 


onee. As 


The more discussion there is, however, about the 
House of Lords reform the better. And the sooner, 
within reason, that the reform comes the better. The 


Hfouse of Lords cannot stay as it is, because it is out 
of date. Our withers are unwrung when we are told 
that House of Lords reform is only a pseudonym for 
thwarting the As a matter of 
fact, itor, at all events, the kind of reform we desire— 
is exactly the contrary. It is a reform designed to 
secure that the will of the people shall in every case 
prevail. The Parliament Act, as we think, does not 
need to be altered at all. In spite of the great outery 
against it when Mr. Asquith was carrying it through 
Parliament (with dire threats to the House of Lords 
of making a swamping nomination of Peers in order to 
get his way), it has left the House of Lords with as 
much prestige as ever. Most judicious observers, indeed, 
would admit that if there has been any change in the 
relative positions of the two Houses, it is the House of 
Lords that has earned increased estecm and the House 
of Commons that has rather lost esteem. The Parliament 
Act is not so terrible as it seemed. When you write 
down on paper the fact that the House of Commons 


desires of the people. 


by passing any measure three times in two years can 
varry it over the heads of the Lords, it looks as though 
the Constitution has been reduced to a single-chamber 
system. In practice, however, a great deal happens in 
two years; cnthusiasm for a particular measure cannot 
be maintained, and the original support of it may turn 
into doubt, if not into hostility. 

Still, it must be admitted that if a Labour Govern- 
ment made up its mind to pass a Bill for, say, the 
nationalization of the Bank of England, it would 
probably have cnovgh continuity of purpose to pass 
it three times within two years. And th: House of 
Lords would be helpless. What is needed, then, is 
some referring doubtful legislation to the 
whole electorate. ‘lhe electors are our ultimate masters, 
and those who disagree with the majority must obey its 
will till they can persuade it to think more wisely. 

Kor many vears th House of Lords has not attempted 
to thwart the obvious will of the cleetors; it has acted 


means of 


only as a delaying or as a moderately revising foree. 
‘The Parliament Act could safely be left as it is if it were 


reinforced by the provision that there should be a 
reference to the electors. Sone reformers suggest a 


special General Election to test public opinion; others 
suggest a Referendum on the particular Bill under 
discussion. The Referendum seems to us to be by far 
the better device, since a General Election campaign oi 
to raise only one objection—can never be confined to 
a single issue. A Referendum on a particular Bill 
‘annot possibly be extended to any other issue. The 
Referendum is the one perfectly logical and necessary 
means of consummating democracy. The Labour Party 
is hotly opposed to it, for the simple reason that the 
Referendum has been found in countries where it exists 
to act as a brake upon rash legislation. This is no doubt 
a disagreeable fact from the Socialist point of view, but 
it does not answer the argument that in a democracy the 
only honest rule is that what the majority desires ought 
to be accepted. Socialists are really terrified of the 
final judgment of the people. They say, in extenuation 
of their fear, that the electorate as a whole is incompetent 
to pass judgment upon Bills, and is competent only to 
delegate its authority to Members of Parliament. The 
days when Burke admirably defined the functions of a 
Member of Parliament are, however, long past. The 
definition is obsolete. If an elector of to-day is unfit to 
answer the simple question, “ Will you have this Bill, 
which has passed through all its stages—Yes or No?” 
he is surely unfit to choose a Member of Parliament. 

The next point is that the House of Lords must be 
considerably changed in its composition. It would be 
entirely unfair to the Labour Party that it should 
continue in its present form. Labour is scarcely repre- 
sented there, and it is desirable that when Labour 
comes into office again it should find the Upper House 
a reasonably balanced part of the Constitution and not 
a hostile assembly. Many schemes have 
forward, but we like as well as any one that bears a 
strong resemblance to a plan which we have frequently 
suggested in the Spectator. It is the scheme of Sir John 
Ross, formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He wishes, 
as we do, that the House of Lords should be as unlike 
Directly the clective 
principle, whether direct or indirect, was introduced 
into the House of Lords a cause of jealously and friction 
would instantly appear between the two Houses. The 
House of Commons would regard an Upper Iouse 
which was largely elected as a rival too much like itself 
to be tolerated. It is proposed that the right to sit 
should be retained in regard to a certain number of 
Peers, say 150 out of the present number, which is 
nearly 750. For this purpose the Peers would 
choose from among themselves those who had had most 
experience in public life or in one of the Services. 
Bishops could be chosen; Peeresses in their own right 
would be eligible ; and a certain number of high officials 
and ex-oflicials would sit by right. Then, a hundred 
temporary members of the House might be nominated 
by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister. This 
would be fair, as every Prime Minister, whether a 
Unionist, a Socialist or a Liberal, would have the same 
right of nomination. Next, about forty members might 
be nominated by the Dominions and Dependencies. 
The votes of these members might be confined to Impcrial 
affairs, but their presence in the Upper House would be 
another useful bond in holding the Empire together and 
their advice on Imperial affairs would be invaluable. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that these Impcrial 
representatives would probably be the 
reactionary in their views, 


been put 


the House of Commons as possible. 


reverse of 
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Others have proposed that the House of Commons 
should elect temporary members of the House of Lords 
or that such members should be elected by the County 
and Borough Councils. Indirect election would be 
better than direct election, but it would be safer to do 
without the elective principle altogether. Ah Upper 
Chamber such as Sir John Ross proposes would be a kind 


of Grand Council of the Empire. 
Upper House in the world, it 
have great prestige. It would be listened to with 
the utmost respect, and yet it would have no 
power of its own to defeat the will of the people. 
The ultimate verdict would rest with the people 
themselves, 


Unlike any other 
would undoubtedly 


The Betting Tax 


rYVHE betting tax came into foree on Monday. Its 
effect for the first few days has been to cause 


a certain number of bookmakers and_ backers’ to 
hold aloof with a_ kind of puzzled hesitation. 
The abstaining bookmakers wanted to watch the 


operations of their colleagues and see how the public 
took the tax before they made up their minds what to 
do about it. The abstaining backers kept their money 
in their pockets because they did not feel sure that 
they could get as good odds as they ought to get or 
might get elsewhere after a few days. But to describe 
what has happened in this or any other respect as chaos 
is ridiculous. The fact is that the experienced officials 
of the Customs and Excise knew perfectly well how to set 
up the machinery of the new tax. There may be more 
difficulties in collecting this tax than in collecting most 
others, but there is no prospect of widespread evasion. 

So far as the volume of betting was reduced from the 
normal this result has been gratifying to 
those who believed that the tax would restrict gambling. 
For ovr part, however, we do not expect this state of 
The racing world will rapidly 
All one can safely 
not be to 


week, the 


affairs to last very long. 
adapt itself to the 
say is that the tendency will 
betting, for the universal effect of taxation is to check 
Probably there will 


new conditions. 


encourage 


the growth of the thing taxed. 
soon be very few outward signs, except the bookmakers’ 
that the tax is in No. backer knows 
now, when he backs a horse at six to one, whether the 
odds ought not to be seven to one, or even longer. The 
truth is that he wants to gamble in any case; he enjoys 
a “ flutter,” and also perhaps fancies his own judgment 
not a litthe; and when the bookmakers universally 
pay the tax by shortening the odds (as they probably 
will before long), hardly anybody will be conscious of 
a change. The hesitation of the layers on the opening 
days was merely caused by their indecision about the 
best way of paying the tax. Should they make the 
backer pay by deducting it from his winnings, or should 
it be a case of “ fifty-fifty,” or should the layer say 
nothing at all about the tax and simply shorten the 
odds in order to provide a margin for paying it? 
Obviously the least and most attractive 
policy from the point of view of the backers would be 
for the layers to shorten the odds and say no more 
and that is why we expect this plan to 
universal. 

When it was known that Mr. Churchill was seriously 


tickets, force. 


troublesome 


about it; 
becom : 
considering putting a betting tax into his Budget, the 
principal objection was that the establishment of licensed 
ready-money betting would be a 
by the State to gamble. It was 
houses would be necessary for the 
of “street” betting in accordance with the 
of the Sclect Committee. The objection 
formidable that most people thought that 
Mr. Churchill would give up the tax rather than face 
the moral case against him in the House of Commons, 


betting offices for 
incitement 
that these 


positi ec 
assumed 
contro! 
suggestions 


seemed 0 


Even some of those who, like ourselves, ardently desired 
a tax on betting on the ground that this terrific waste 
of money ought to make its contribution to the State, 
were given pause by the idea of creating opportunities 
for betting where they had not existed before. It was 
in these circumstances that the Spectator proposed that 
the Government should solve the difficulty by leaving 
street betting alone and confine the operations of the 
tax to those kinds of betting which were already legal, 
namely, credit betting with bookmakers in their offices 
and ready-money betting on racecourses. This plan 
coincided with what Mr. Churchill actually proposed in 
the Budget, and it is now the Nobody is more 
conscious than we are, however, that it was a temporary 


law. 


expedient to circumvent the opposition which would 


certainly have been provoked by a proposal to change 


the law and legalize strect betting. The virtue of 
Mr. Churchill’s scheme is that it covers financially by 
far the greater part of the betting turnover. But the 


problem of street betting remains. 

Although this surreptitious betting is for small sums, 
the total amount of harm done and the suffering of 
families caused by it are enormous. It ought not to be 
that the ready-money 
oflices may not in the end be the best way of bringing 
street betting under control. At illegal 
Almost every large 


assumed creation of licensed 
present the 
betting grows steadily. workshop 
in the country is infested by the secret bookmaker, 
whose operations generally evade all police surveillance. 
Sympathy is always expressed with a man accused of 
strect betting, because it is naturally felt that betting 
is made for the well-to-do but difficult for the 
poor. Prosecution is frankly regarded as persecution. 
The street bookmakers are extremely insinuating and 
attentive, and they leave few of the workers free from 
As Bulwer Lytton said, a gambler’s 


-aSy 


their persuasions. 
acquaintance is easily made and readily kept 
that you are willing to gamble with him. The present 
scheme of taxation, then, is only experimental. It 
will have to be adapted and enlarged as experience 
grows, just as drink legislation has been continually 


prov ided 


changed. 

It is impossible to suppress betting. Nobody suggests 
prohibition. When Mr. Churchill challenged the Labour 
Members in the House of Commons to say whether they 
wanted prohibition they were dumb. In these circum- 
stances taxation is the way 
couragement and control. Logic requires that the scheme 
should, somehow or other, be completed. Meanwhile it 
is entirely misleading to say that the duty cannot be 
collected or that it is in the least likely to be 


withdrawn. 


obvious of applying dis- 
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How to Make British Farming Pay 


[The Specrator—believing that the problem of putting the land to 
tts best use is of primary importance—has decided to open its columns toa 
full and frank discussion of the question. As a first step we shall publish 
in this and succeeding issues a challenging exposure by Sir Frank 
Fox, who took a notable part in the shaping of the agricultural policy 
of Australia. What Sir Frank writes will not necessarily represent 
the policy of the Specrator : he has been allowed full freedom to state 
what is, in effect, an indictment of our neglect of the land.— 
Ep. Specrator.] 

CITIZEN of the Overseas Empire looking upon 
the Home Country to-day hears the striking of 
the eleventh hour ealling to the people to get to work 
in their vineyard. He feels that unless Great Britain 
can promptly apply her national common sense and 
genius for organization to the rescue of the agricultural 
industry, the days of her decline draw near, and her 
future greatest c> port will be men and women, who find 
livelihood impossible even in subsidized houses and on 
doles, 

There is no reasonable hope of largely extending 
employment in British manufactures, for competition 
is growing up everywhere, and not least in our Overseas 
Dominions. But there is a reasonable fear that manu- 
facturing employment may dwindle further if export 
industries have to continue to carry the burden of 
supporting a million and a half or more of unemployed. 
If the land of Great Britain were used as intelligently 
as it is in other European countries, it could find direct 
employment for another half million families at least. 
Such an inerease would still leave the Kingdom in an 
inferior position as regards employment in agriculture to 
that of 1851, when 1,625,482 people were employed on 
its land. 

That is the position as I see it: there is no reasonable 
hope of absorbing the British unemployed in manu- 
facturing industries; no reasonable hope that our 
manufacturing industries can continue much longer to 
carry the burden of maintaining those unemployed ; 
no sure prospect of finding room for our surplus 
population in the Empire overseas; but a certainty 
that our own homeland could provide relief. But it 
is the eleventh hour. 


Tue LAND PROGRAMMES. 


What to do? There are three remedies, or ‘ land 
programmes,” before the people to-day :— 
1. The Labour Party programme of immediate 


Socialism (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gives six months as 
the necessary period for nationalizing the land !) 
combined with State control of agricultural imports, 
which could be used to impose a prohibitive degree 
of Protection. 

2. The Liberal Party programme, the full gospel of 
which is set forth in the Green Book of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the much diluted gospel of the Blue Book, 
representing the compromise between Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Oxford for the sake of peace and quiet. 
Since Lord Oxford has taken another path to peace 
and quiet it is safe to presume that the Liberal 
Party programme will in the natural course of events 
revert to the Green Book. That proposes almost as 
complete a system of land nationalization as the Labour 
Party programme, but has no provision, direct or 
indirect, for protection against agricultural imports. 

3. The Conservative Party programme, which is not 
so much a programme as an attitude of dignified help- 
lessness, rejecting quack remedies but proposing little 
alternative. It however, 
agricultural education and 
It expressly excludes general 


by way of does, suggest 
homocopat hic 


agricultural reorganization. 


doses of 


Protection against agricultural imports and subsidies to 
home production, not, one may fairly suggest, on the 
ground that it has no faith in those prescriptions, but 
because the country will not endorse them. 

With these proposals I hope to deal in future articles 
in some detail, whilst endeavouring to indicate a practical 
land policy. This opening article I ask to be taken as 
if it were a “second reading” speech: with “ Com- 
mittee discussion’ to follow on land ownership, land 
titles, marketing, the transport of agricultural products, 
agricultural education, co-operation for buying and 
selling, taxation, wages, and whether it is necessary to 
give sheltered markets by some restriction of foreign 
imports. 

I shall try to keep as clear as possible of party political 
issues. In my opinion the British land question should 
not in any way be bound up with another great question, 
that of “‘ Imperial Preference.” It is a national, not 
an Imperial question, except, of course, so far as 
the greater safety of the Mother Country, arising from 
a greater economic security, is a matter of importance 
to all the Empire. 

PouiricaL Cant. 
* But political cant must be discussed, because it is 
of the fibre of the question to exorcise political cant, 
even though that is to sweep away the very basis of 
the programmes of the Liberal Party and of the Labour 
Party—the cry of “ The Land for the People.” That 
is a cant ery, “ an invocation to call fools into a circle.” 
It is based on the fiction that there are idle British 
acres ready to burst into productivity if only land- 
hungry men were not kept from them by selfish 
monopolists. That is not the position at all: though 
at any political meeting thousands will acclaim nonsense 
such as “The Land Song,” which was the Hymn of 
Hate of the Radicals during the pre-War Land 
Campaign :— 
‘*When the landlords tried to trample on the poor, 
When the hungry man was cursed 


For the crust he humbly craved, 
As he staggered to the open workhouse door. 


Let who will against our liberties conspire, 

Strong are arms and hearts and we shall never tire; 
We will overwhelm them all with vengeance dire 

As we go marching on. 


Too long has grim Monopoly 
Opposed our sacred cause ; 

Too long, too long we've borne the yoke 
Of its enslaving laws. 

Confiding in our champions, 
We'll lay the menace low, 

Nor stay our hands till we've disporsed 
The craven Tory foe!” 

There is in Great Britain no issue of “* The Land for 
the People,” no “ grim monopoly” holding up land 
prices. Agricultural land here is cheaper than in any 
country of the world of which I have knowledge where 
a fair comparison can be reached giving consideration 
to quality and accessibility. It is, in truth, “ dirt 
cheap,” and that indicates much of the evil. 

To-day an agricultural estate “ within easy distance 
of London ” is advertised in the Times at £25 per acre. 
Within this week I had a visit from a widow who owns 
a first-class small agricultural farm within forty miles 
of London. She can get no more than fifteen shillings 
per acre per year rent (and that little more than pays 
the tithe, &c.). 
acre, including buildings. 
agricultural estate sold (before the War) at £4 10s. 
per acre, including buildings. Yet the average value of 
all land under crop in New South Wales, with improve- 


The assessed value is under £18 per 
I have a note of an English 
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ments, is £120 per acre, and in Victoria £100 per acre 
according to official statistics. 
IDEALS AND REALITY. 

Nor is it (unfortunately) true that there are numbers 
of land-hungry men in England who are only kept 
from becoming prosperous agriculturists by land 
monopoly. Doubtless if a reader of the Spectator were 
to question the folk he meets, he would find several 
who have an ambition to “ go on the land ” and become 
stout ycomen, their country’s pride. But most of them 
have a purely idealistic conception of what ** going on 
the land’? means. The number of people in England 
who want to go on the land, who have any real idea of 
what they would do if they got on the land, and who 
are prevented from going on the land, is infinitesimal. 

“The Land Song” and the political programmes 
based on the theory of “ landlordism ”—the holding up 
of the land from the people by a grim monopoly—must 
be put aside as offering no solution. It is a pity in a 
way. Such a solution, the extermination of landlords, 
would be so easy—one Act of Parliament to banish 
them; and if it actually would bring back the land 
to prosperity, perhaps many landlords would not 
begrudge the price: they are rather addicted to 
patriotism as a class. 

Nor AN Easy Task. 

The real question is to find people for the land; to 
make land cultivation profitable enough to attract 
men and women to it as a means of livelihood; and 
to train them, organize them, so that, given reasonable 
industry and intelligence, they will succeed. The fact, 
too, must be faced that it is not an easy task but a task 
which must be undertaken in a spirit of high endeavour 
and moral earnestness and sincerity. In all other 
countries bu$ Great Britain the farmer carries on his 


work with the aid of various subsidies, direct or indirect, 
such as tariff protection to secure him a favoured position 
in his home market, low railway rates for his produce, cheap 
credit for his financial operations, and State assistance 
to co-operative institutions which help him both as a 
seller and a buyer. Even so, there is a tendency in 
those countries for people to drift away from the land 
towards city life. That is noticeable in Australia ; 
and in the United States (where I note a recent calculation 
that 7.3 per cent. of the farming population in 1922 
deserted the land); and even in France, where the 
love of the land used to be almost terrible in its intensity. 

Thus countries which have made it their uninterrupted 
policy to encourage the people towards the land find 
to-day reason to fear that the cities are drawing away 
the agricultural population. Great Britain has for 
generations pursued the opposite policy—except for a 
brief interval during the years of the Great War—and 
must recognize that the problem of the regeneration of 
rural England is one of such seriousness that it can be 
solved only by courageous, honest patriotism kept clear 
of party politics. 

With patriotism, and with the unsurpassed British 
genius for organization, the problem can be solved. 
These good stones there are for foundations: a soil 
above the European average in fertility; a climate 
which is, on the whole, favourable to agriculture; a 
people in whom still survives an instinctive liking of 
the land; and a countryside—the heritage passed down 
by our farmer forefathers—which is the most lovable 
in all the world for quiet, gracious charm. 


FRANK Fox. 


(Sir Frank Fox's article next week will deal with land 
ownership.) 


The Problem of the Family 
Il.—The “ Black Coated ” 


TMHE largest decline in the birth-rate has been in 
the professional and leisured classes. The smallest 
families are found among the most prosperous and 
intellectual, and especially among a_ section of the 
prosperous that is not intellectual. Excess of wealth 
or exclusive mental employment usually mean a small 
\family or no family at all. 
* This has been recognized by every authority since 
Dr. Karl Pearson pointed it out in 1903. “ The more 
prosperous the social class, the lower the fertility,” has 
become an axiom of sociologists. 

Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson of the General Register Office, 
whose position gives his writings on this matter the 
highest authority, has pointed out again and again the 
low birth-rate of the well-to-do. 

Here are his figures, based on the 1911 census (the 
last census confirms them) for the average births per 
1,000 marricd males under fifty-five :— 


Upper and middle class .. eo EO 
Intermediate ee oe os «668 
Skilled workmen .. os se §6(8SS 
Intermediate os é* oe 2S 
Unskilled workmen ee oo 33S 


In other words, the inhabitants of the slums are raising 
familics averaging nearly twice as large as the inhabitants 
of country houses and good suburban homes. 

This rule of lower families for the more prosperous is 
modified by another, which has not yet received recog- 


nition. Inside the “ black-eoated”” class the family 
tends to increase as relative prosperity increases. Take 
five hundred struggling lawyers and five hundred _ pro- 
sperous lawyers, or take five hundred men of established 
position in the Church and five hundred poor parsons, 
and the average family—as I will show later—is markedly 
larger among the more prosperous. 

This is a fact of genuine significance. It means that 
the main cause of the smaller family of the professional 
classes is, not a shrinking by cultured women from 
motherhood, but economic necessity. People do not have 
large families because they believe that. they cannot 
fittingly support them. 

For the purpose of this inquiry, I gathered figures of 
2.155 families of established position in the learned 
professions and politics. The average length of marriage 
was between twenty and twenty-five years. 

What did I find ? 

Over 12 per cent. of the men in good professional 
positions are unmarried. Over 21 per cent. middle-class 
marriages to-day are childless. Fifteen per cent. are 
content with one child. Just under 21 per cent. have 
two children and just over 12 per cent. have three 
children. Three per family is the average minimum 
on which a class can maintain itself. Fifty-seven per 
cent. of the families of the professional men I investigated 
are below this minimum. 

The average number of living children was 2.12 per 
cent. It may be urged that the professional classes 
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paid a very heavy toll of their youth in the War. That, 
tragic as it is for us, is one of the regular features that 
must be reckoned with in all movements of population. 
The unquenchable sorrow in many lonely homes in 
England is that many parents who thought one son 
enough now find that war has left them childless. In 
younger professional families, the average family is 
much smaller than 2.12. 

My average of 2.12 may seem surprisingly high to 
those who have studied previous statistics on this matter. 
Dr. Stevenson gave the average family among the 
“ black-coated ” classes, in a paper read before the Royal 
Statistical Society as 1.68. My figures refer to those 
in reasonably prosperous circumstances. Dr. Stevenson’s 
take the class as a whole. 

Dr. Stevenson’s table is of such interest that I venture 
to reproduce it. 

Children (living) in Class 1 occupations :— 


Army officers .. -- 1.41 Architects ee -- 1.52 
Naval officers .. 1.27 Artists .. is Boe 
Clergymen (C. of E.) 1.72 Commercial trave llers .. 1.77 
Other ministers .. oo Buen Accountants rive -» 1.60 
Barristers 7 -» 1.55 Auctioneers ae io Boe 
Solicitors we -» 1.62 Bank clerks me eo 3.29 
Physicians a .» 1.57 Civil Service clerks =e 
Teachers .. - 1.50 Insurance clerks. . ‘i hee 
Authors, journs lists, &e. 1.58 Commercial clerks os BG 
Consulting engineers 1.57 Private means .. oo 3°44 


As a result of my inquiries I find the largest average 
families among the clergy, the average there being 2. 
Next come nonconformist ministers, 2.8, lawyers 2.2, 


Members of Parliament 2.1 and doctors 2.1. Judges 
are well up in the list. 
Here are my figures in detail :— 
Docrors. 

Number of cases .. “ ae “sé “a ae -- 469 
Unmarried .. ae or ee poe — oi i 63 
Married ‘ . ne ‘a bei es -. 406 
Total number of childre: 1 ‘ -- 848 
Average per family ‘a re et “ ee o« ae 
Numicr she children. 
—_ Pee - ‘a as eo ‘ 88 

ee e e e 66 
: , — - 100 
3 ‘ é 74 
4 ° 48 
5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 16 
6 =a es bee ‘us aa a os ee wd 11 
8 pe av ms es we a 1 

LAWYERS. MEMBERS OF Panu IAMENT. 

Number of cases -» 4890 Number of cases -- 464 
Unmarried and a 58 Unmarried “s oe 89 
Married .. oa ..- 422 Married .. 375 
Total number of children 923 ‘Total number of "children 802 
Average per family 2.2. Average per family co Bel 


Number of Children. Number of children. 


- ae ve ° ne 97 None an ail ee 87 
° “a 71 1 “a ae ‘is 69 
: ae . oa 90 Ds ‘ oe ae 81 
‘ 4 es ° ee 52 = a ° ns ae 58 
4 - ue é oe 57 ews : ‘ a 43 
5 P os as 26 ar ‘ - ‘ 21 
6 . ee we 9 S is oe oe 10 
7 ° . ee ‘ 6 me ‘ ws 1 
S «ss oe ee ee 4 D as ‘a ee “e 2 
Pas 7 18 ee 1 
_ we ae wa es 1 
ae ai oe ee 1 
NonCONFORMIST MINISTERS, CLERGYMEN. 

Number of cases -» 140 Number of cases ee 472 
Unmarried fact ~ 8 Unmarried 7 én 42 
Married... ara -- 133 Married .. -- 430 
Total number of children 369 ‘Total number of children 1,281 
Average per family -. 2.8 Average per family -- 2.96 

Number re hildren. Number — ne 
Nono ‘ via e« 19 Nono ae ‘ ee 84 
Bea - a os 16 D’ es ée a oo 44 
= wa i ea és 27 a on oe 69 
S “ss ee ae ee 30 m” « ee oe ee 66 
S x on wn as 17 4. o< 7 oe 60 
§ ee ee ee 8 ee oe ee 45 
6 os ws 8 © sa ‘$s “ oe 31 
7 an “s il 4 ae we ie we 14 
8 ‘ ee . 2 S «as ee as ee 6 
9 . ‘ : l ae mr c. ee 7 
a ws wi oa ee 3 
BR .«< os oe ee 1 


There can be no possible doubt about the main reason 


ad 


for the decline of the birth-rate among the “ black 
coated.” A decrease in fertility among certain classes 
accounts for a small proportion. But the overwhelming 

‘ause is deliberate restriction of the family. Many 
childless couples would give their all for offspring, but 
for every one of them there are a hundred who plan and 
use means to limit their family or to have no family at all, 

No one who is not wilfully blind can deny this. The 
limitation of birth has spread through the professional 
and leisured classes like an epidemic. A few years ago 
the restriction of the family was a secret and somewhat 
shameful affair. To-day it is boldly and openly advocated, 
and public opinion among the “ black-coated ” classes 
is strongly behind it. Parents of large families are placed 
on their defence by the public opinion of their neighbours, 
and are regarded as at the best foolish, and at the worst 
selfish and self-indulgent. 

To keep and educate a child costs about as much as to 
run a motor-car. Many prefer the car. 

A few attempts have been made by questionnaires 
to find how far birth-control is practised among pro- 
fessional folk. Mr. Sydney Webb some years ago made 
such an investigation. He obtained replies from 316 
married couples : 242 admitted limitation of the family, 
74 did not. 

Dr. Agnes Savill and Dr. Major Greenwood, Jr., made 
an inquiry of college women and their friends on 
behalf of the National Birth Rate Commission: 167 
did not reply to the questions, 289 said that they limited 
their families, and 188 said that they did not; 130 
gave the reason for limitation as economic, and 90 gave 
health. It may seem to some a surprising feature of 
this inquisition that the average family of those who 
tried limitation was 2.4, and of those who did not 1.6. 

Up to now the decline in the birth-rate has been mainly 
among the “ black coated.” Is the movement spreading 
to the skilled and unskilled working classes? Or are we 
going to see the lop-sided growth of society continued, 
with the largest families coming from the poorest ? 
These questions I will examine in my next article. 

F. A. MAckeENzIr. 


Does China Hate Britain ? 


[Mr. T’ang Leang-Li, a Southern Chinese research student now in 
London, is closely in touch with the Nationalist Party of China. 
We do not endorse his opinions, but give them as an expressio of & 
section of Chinese feeling.—Ep. Spectator. | 

HINA to-day is entirely different from the China of 

/ 1900, or even from the China of five years ago. But 
whereas China has changed, the attitude of the British 
official and mercantile classes there has remained essen- 
tially the same. 

Until a few years ago China was governed by a group 
of officials who, on the whole, were timid and self-seeking, 
while the people were apathetic and desirous only of being 
left alone. In these circumstances it was a matter of 
course that British interests were served by a policy of 
intimidating or favouring such officials. 

The bartering away of the Chinese heritage by these 
corrupt officials, however, provoked a reaction among 
the Chinese intelligentsia, who found a leader in the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the founder of the Kuo-Min-Tang. This 
party aims at the national emancipation of China by the 
revision of China’s treaties and at the political and 
economic freedom of the people by the liberation of the 
country from the reactionaries and the brigand-militarists. 

For a long time the Kuo-Min-Tang led a precarious 
existence. But in the face of tremendous odds—boih 
internal and external—it has succeeded within a few 
years in making Canton a model city and Kwangtung a 
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model provinee : throughout China the Canton Nationalist 
Government is admitted, even by its opponents, to be the 
most efficient of all the authorities in China. 

Kwangtung, which is about the size of France, is the 
only province where the civilian rules, instead of the 
militarist, and where bandits and pirates are having an 
unhappy time. 

It is true that in carrying out its reconstructive pro- 
gramme the Kuo-Min-Tang uses expert Russian assistance, 
just as Japan employed Germaii advisers and Peking 
employs British autocrats as Inspectors-General of the 
Customs and the Salt Gabelle. These Russian experts, 
far from dictating policy to the Chinese Nationalists, are 
simply there to carry out their wishes : they have shaped 
China’s progress and rendered signal services to the 
Chinese people, which stand out in vivid contrast to 
the ‘assistance’ given by some nationals of several 
other Great Powers to Wu-Pei-Fu and Chang-Tso-Lin, 
the fomenters of a senseless civil war. 

Since the War and until the Washington Conference 
Japan was considered as China’s most dangerous enemy, 
while the Anglo-Saxon nations were looked upon as the 
guardians of China’s quasi-independence. The modern 
Chinese have a great respect for the country who taught 
the world the principles of liberty and democracy ; they 
vencrate the birthplace of the Mother of Parliaments, 
the birthplace of Locke, Burke, Byron, Bentham and Mill. 
They still believe that the British are a nation with an 
it -rent sense of justice and fairplay, who would view 
with horror and indignation the acts of violence com- 
mitted in their name in China—if only they knew the rea! 
facts. But, rightly or wrongly, in the Chinese view, 
British agents in China are reluctant to let the world 
know these facts. The Chinese recall to their mind that 
the Diplomatic Report of the Shanghai shootings was 
suppressed at the instance of the British Consul-General at 
Shanghai, and that the British Consul at Canton refused 
an inquiry into the Shameen incident. 

It is a matter of profound regret that the British at 
home, ignorant of the real situation, or of the Chinese 
point of view, allow themselves to be misrepresented in 


China as a vindictive people. In consequence thereof 


anti-British feeling is rapidly spreading and the Chinese 
are losing their faith in them. This is solely due to the fact 
that before a radically changed China, British agents in 
China continue to pursue the traditional policy of force 
and intimidation. Soviet Russia, on the contrary, 
realized the need of change in 1919. Imperialist Japan 
followed suit in 1925, and benefited accordingly, as is 
illustrated by the following significant extract from the 


Shanghai Customs returns for 1925 : 
1924. 1925. 
in °000°'s in per- in ‘000's in per- 
taels. centage. taels. centage. 
Great Britain .. 53.605 60.2 35.291 48.0 
Japan .. ..  - 84,408 38.6 36.123 49.1 
Other countries. . 1.030 1.2 2.123 2.9 


The impending consolidation of China by the Kuo- 
Min-Tang will mean that sooner or later the Western 
Powers will have to readjust their relations with China in a 
spirit of good will and understanding, rather than in a 


spirit of distrust and provocation, even at the cost of 


some prestige. For what Canton says or promises, it has 
the will and the means to carry out. 

As regards the protection of foreign life and property 
in the affected areas, already on August 22nd Chiang Kai- 
Shek issued a manifesto declaring that he undertook the 
full responsibility for the lives and properties of all 
persons, irrespective of nationality, who did not hinder 
the conduct of the National Revolution. 

Occasional despatches from the war front reveal that 
one of the first things done in all the districts after the 
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victories of the Cantonese troops is the restoration to the 
people of the freedom of speech, of the Press, and the 
encouragement of mass organizations. Peasant unions 
and labour organizations have been, for instance, revived 
in Hunan, where they were suppressed by Wu-Pei-Fu in 
1922. The fulfilment of the educational and constructive 
work of the Nationalist Administration will, of course, 
take time. But the fact that it is being undertaken so 
soon after the cessation of hostilities is significant. 

No time is being lost in determining the policy of the 
Party vis-a-vis the district and provincial governments, 
and the basis for the convocation of a National Assembly. 
This is taking place at the Extraordinary Congress of the 
Party which opened on October 15th. 

The Hongkong-Canton boycott is by a unilateral decla- 
ration of Canton made a thing of the past. Without 
waiting for the formal consent of the Treaty Powers the 
Washington surtaxes are put into operation, the proceeds 
of which are earmarked for the liquidation of the financial 
liabilities of the strike and boycott. Meanwhile the 
Canton Government is committed - voluntarily —to the 
abolition of the likin as soon as an alternative source of 
revenue is found. That this promise will not be an 
empty one may be gathered from the successful reform 
of taxation in Kwangtung last vear. 

In the tremendous task of reconstructing China, the 
Cantonese stand practically alone. What they can 
achieve in face of the most formidable difliculties the 
future alone can tell. Meanwhile, has not the time come 
for a new orientation of British policy towards China ? 
It would secure her a moral and material harvest such as 
only gratitude can bring. T’anc Leanc-Li. 


Stars and Mars 


OW far removed we are nowadays from the scientific 

scepticism of Huxley and Herbert Spencer! They, 
or at least their less intelligent followers, sneered at 
religion, at mediaeval alchemy, at popular superstition. 
They stigmatized all these time-honoured influences by 
calling them old wives’ tales. 

But, to-day, old wives’ tales are carefully garnered 
up by the harvesters of wisdom, and reverently brought 
into the Jaboratory. An allegory is believed to be as 
substantial as a chemical equation, and we find the 
Book of Genesis being restored to its old position as a 
history of the Cosmogony. 

Now we have a further tribute to the ancients. Dr. 
Millikin, in America, and Dr. Kolhorster, in Germany, 
have discovered that certain X-rays reach us through 
space. For a time it was believed that they were radium 
rays emanating from the sun. It is now found that these 
rays never cease, day or night. Waking or sleeping, 
our bodies are penctrated by these subtle forces, which 
insinuate themselves into every atom of the earth’s 
substance, driven on with resistless strength by the 
impetus gained through their vast traversings. They 
come from the remoter heavenly bodies, the stars. 

Dr. Nordmann, the Chief Astronomer at the Paris 
Observatory, suggests that here we may discover the 
cause of cancer. He thinks that all cancers may be forms 
of radiodermatitis, the disease which attacks radiologists, 
who are the victims of the molecular anarchy set up by 
the action of Rontgen-rays on organic matter. A 
molecule is a moral entity, like a city-state; but if it is 
split up into its component atoms, the result is incoherent 
and elemental individualism. It means a throwing over 
of all evoived organization, and harking back to primeval 
and experimental groupings. Such a grouping of atoms 
into a tentative molecular corporation is cancer, 
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All these speculations inevitably lead us back to the 
ancients ; to the Chaldeans and Sumerians, with whom, 
as far as we know, the science of astrology originated. 
It has always been an esoteric cult, and, of course, the 
materialistic Nineteenth Century threw it out as a very 
Ishmacl. But, after all, the descendants of Ishmael 
gave a valuable contribution to mathematical knowledge. 
It looks to-day as though we may have still to learn from 
this outcast. We may be forced to remember that only 
since the time of Galileo has astronomy confined itself 
to centrifugal or cosmic speculation about the stars, and 
neglected the obverse, the centripetal or human 
speculation. 

That obverse activity is the motive of the astrologers 
and their modern exponents, the Rosicrucians. It is 
based in the doctrine that life originates in the force whose 
lowest and most sensual manifestation is light. Our 
animal senses can appreciate light. A step beyond light 
are activities which affect us—-as we know—but which 
we can appreciate only with our supersensual selves, 
our minds. So we go on to activities even more rarefied, 
which even our minds cannot apprehend. We are aware 
of them by means of some personal instrument even more 
sensitive, such as conscience, or intuition. But because 
of their rarity, these parts of ourselves are no less real 
than our minds, or our eyes and ears. Nor are the 
powers, to which they respond, less real than rays of light. 

Light comes to us from the sun. It brings us our 
substantial vitality. It germinates the seed; it grows 
the stem, the limb, the brain. It is only the saddle- 
It bears on its back a rider—let us 
call him radio-activity—who comes with subtler nourish- 
ments. And he, too, carries within him a mind and 
consciousness, a still more remote influence and activity, 
with which we ultimately may be enriched. However 
we name that essence of an essence, that ray within a 
ray, the scientist hopes one day to measure its vibration, 
He will thereby revive the moribund 


horse, however. 


its wave-length. 
science of theology. 

Life, then, is light, and something more than light. 
That something more, according to the astrologers, 
is the moulding thumb which works on the raw material 
provided by light. Light create; our substance, but 
those finer rays shape us, and give us grace, personality — 
even divinity. And they come persuasively toward us, 
not only from the sun, but from all heavenly bodies. 
In infinite combination or antagonism, these rays literally 
manipulate the substance of the spheres. We are of 
that substance, and are subject to the geometrical 
groupings of those immeasurable rays. 

Such have been the first principles of astrology for 
six thousand years. It appears that they are now to be 
justified by experiment. 

Living in this universe of interstellar communication, 
we must realize how relatively small a part mere space 
plays. What are a few billion miles, since they cannot 
interfere with these soul and body-building alliances ? 
Mars at this moment is eight million miles less than 
its average distance from us. Its contribution to 
terrestrial and human destiny is not likely to be affected 
by this accident, which 1s only a move in a gambit on 
the chess-board of space conceived by a player outside 
spaee. We may get some cold comfort from this when 
our multi-valve super-heterodyne sets remain unmoved 
by any message from Mars. If there be inhabitants 
in that icy-cold planet, their silence may be due to a 
sub-conscious feeling that they have already had too 
much say in our affairs, and we in theirs, 


Ricuarp Cuuren, 


“Yep!” 


(Mr. St. John Ervine is writing a series of articles for the SPrcTator 
The next will deal with ‘* The Topography of Crime.) 


HEN people begin to argue about the English lan. 

guage, how it should be pronounced and how it 
should be spelt, sooner or later one of them will scornfully 
discourse on Americanisms, most of which turn out to be 
old Englishisms. The word “ some ” is used, exactly ih 
the sense in which a modern American uses it, by Shake. 
peare in King Henry IV. (Part IL., Act ii., Scene 2) 
when Prince Hal refers to Doll Tearsheet as ‘‘ some road.” 
When a play of mine, called John Ferguson, was per- 
formed in New York, an English painter rebuked a 
director of the theatre in which it was performed for 
allowing the players to use the Americanism “ Quit ” in 
an Ulster play. “ But,” the manager protested, “ it’s in 
the script!” And so it very rightly was. The word 
“quit,” meaning stop or cease, is a common expression 
in the North of Ireland. A mother, bidding a child not to 
be naughty, will say, “ Quit it!” instead of “ Stop it!” 
or “Give over!” Thousands of Ulster Presbyterians 
emigrated to the United States between the years 1728 
and 1770, driven there by persecution, and very bitter 
and implacable enemies of England they and their imme- 
diate descendants became. I doubt, indeed, whether the 
American Revolution would have had the success it had 
if the Ulstermen had not been in it. They took their 
Ulster turns of speech with them, most of which were 
purely Elizabethan, and firmly planted them in the 
American language. All the immigrants into the United 
States, of course, have taken their speech with them, but 
the Ulstermen got a good start over most of the others, 
which is why the American voice sounds so familiar 
to Northern Irish ears. There are times, while I listen 
to an American, when I have difficulty in believing that I 
am not listening to an Ulsterman. 

But the influence over the American language gained 
by people of English and Irish birth is steadily being lost, 
despite the efforts of academic persons to maintain it. 
The great multitudes of diverse immigrants which began 
to move into America after the end of the Civil War were 
bound to affect the language. In the ten years ending 
June 30th, 1914, Europeans of every sort emigrated to 
America at the rate of more than a million each year! 
Seventy years ago there were about 700 people in Chicago : 
now there are nearly three millions, and the foreigners 
among the wage-earners greatly outnumber the native- 
born Americans. Chicago contains in great masses, 
Germans, Poles, Russians, Irish, Negroes, Bohemians, 
Swedes, Italians, Norwegians, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Lithuanians, English, Canadians, Danes, Scots and 
Dutch. The largest group among the wage-earners in 
Chicago, apart from the native-born white Americans, is 
the German, and the smallest is the Dutch. There are 
403,785 German wage-earners in Chicago and 23,078 
Dutch. When the reader realizes that all of these groups 
of foreigners, with the exception of the Canadians and the 
Negroes, in the Middle-West city were born in Europe, 
and that they often are illiterate and unable to speak 
English, and that the majority of them, when they speak 
English at all, speak it indifferently, he will realize why 
the English language is steadily being debased in, 
Chicago. 

What is true of Chicago is largely true of the rest of 
America. There were about 3,000 Jews in the whole of 





the United States in 1818: a century later there were one 
and a half millions of Jews in New York City alone. In 
the ten years immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
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War in 1914, 2,347,636 persons emigrated from Austria- 
Hungary to the United States. So did 2,196,884 Italians 
and 1,991,284 Russians. A nation cannot assimilate 
Jarge masses of foreigners received in such rapidity, nor 
can its language endure against their debasement. The 
fact we have to recognize is that the English language, as 
we know it, is not the English language as millions of 
Americans know it, and we have also to recognize the 
danger in which our language now stands because of the 
increasing intercourse between England and the United 
States, partly through interchange of people on business 
or on pleasure, partly through the influence of the 
* movies,” and partly through the growth in popularity 
of American plays, novels and magazines. 

A woman professor at an American University reported 
lately that there are thirty-seven different ways of pro- 
nouncing the word “ Yes” in her neighbourhood. They 
are as follows :— 


Yip Yahss 

Yep Yazz 

Yap Yahzz 

Yop Yo-us 

Yup Yeoh 

Yahp Yo-ha 

Yurp Yessir 

Yis Yea bo 

Yah Chassm (yos ma’am) 

Yo Shassm do. 

Yaw *Es (baby talk) 

Yezz Hya 

Chess Yar (expressing disbeliof} 

Chass Yair do. 

Chahss Kye-yah 

Chuss Chow (the first element of the diphthong 
like the a of hat) 

Yuss 

Yays Yeth 

Yass Yum 


The professor asserts that she received other variants of 
“ves,” but they were unworthy of a philologist’s atten- 
tion. 

These variations of a single English word are inevitable 
in a country with a polyglot population, and it is clear 
that the English language in America is in grave danger 
of disruption. It is “ Americanisms ” of this sort which 
we have cause to dread and deplore, for they are the 
result of illiteracy or awkwardness. When an American 
immigrant says “ Yah” or “* Yep” he is probably trying 
to say “ yes,” just as a baby when it mispronounces a word 
is trying to pronounce it correctly. The baby, indeed, is 
confused when its fond parent abandons the correct pro- 
nunciation and gives an imitation of the child’s mispro- 
nunciation : it is given a new sound to learn. Americans, 
instead of insisting on the proper pronunciation of “ ves,” 
behaved as does a doting mother, and said “ yep” or 
“vah”’ with the result that remarkably few Americans 
now say “ yes ” at all. This vile pronunciation can some - 
times be heard on English tongues. On the first night of a 
clever and popular comedy now being performed in 
London, I heard a distinguished English actor say “ Yep ” 
in the course of the performance. No one booed! I do 
not believe that any English actor could have mispro- 
nounced “ yes ” in that vile way before the War and have 
“got away with it.” The fact that this player was 
allowed to say “* yep ” unchecked by the audience denotes 
that the danger I fear is present, and if we do not look 
out we shall presently find our people “ yepping ” 
everywhere. 

Is it not time that we braced ourselves? The after- 
War slackness was, no doubt, inevitable and had to be 
endured, but eight years have gone by since 1918, and we 
ought now to be stirring ourselves again. Our language 
is a beautiful one. We shall cut a poor figure in the history 
of our country if we allow it to be debased. 

St. Joun Ervine, 


The Mean Little Moose 


i herr is a great fascination in the wide spaces 

of Canada. In British Columbia, the Laurentian 
Highlands, the forests of New Brunswick, the Resti- 
gouche, the Miramachi, the lakes of Nova Scotia one 
may find every kind of bird and beast and sky and tree. 

To the Englishman, Nova Scotia is especially 
attractive. Its villages have matured: the orchards 
of Annapolis might be in Kent. But the forests are 
still primeval. Only the wild-duck know them all, 
and the moose that ramp through their thickets. An 
evening on South Milford Lake I especially remember, 
not for any dramatic event, but for the simplicity and 
grandeur of the scene. 

A packed canoe awaited me at the water's edge ;_ by it 
stood tall Louis Harlow, a soft-voiced Indian guide. We 
paddled away to the backwoods. Over Asia and Europe, 
wherever one roams, a thousand men have gone before. 
Not so in Canada. Mankind is only at the beginning of 
existence here; the sunset over the low pines might 
have been the first twilight of creation, and I the first 
man on earth. 

We paddled on and on, across glassy lakes fringed 
with the gold and green of larch and fir and the argent 
beauty of the beech. We floated through narrow gorges 
where the scarlet of the maples and the evening's 
afterglow mingled in the mirrors of the water. 

It was night when we beached on an island. Louis’s 
axe flashed, a sapling fell, a tent rose. Soon we had 
tea and eggs and bacon, while I marvelled at all the 
fuss it required to feed and shelter us in cities. When 
the moon rose we filled our pipes and went out to the 
moose-bog near by. No beast stirred among the reeds, 
and the only noise was our canoe nosing through the 
rushes. 

Louis coughed and stood up, a birch-bark horn to 
his lips. And then the stillness was broken by as 
strange a sound as I have ever heard, the love-call of 
the moose, a voice that must have spoken through a 
million nights, a voice perhaps not unlike the primal 
sound from which the worlds were made. 

It was the cry of Louis Harlow OOA—OOA— 
OOAIK !—in simulation of the cow moose calling 
across the marshes. OOA—OOA! Louis put the horn 
down and crouched and pointed. 

But I saw nothing, save the silhouette of pines. 

(I remember an evening in Kashmir, on the Shalimar, 
listening to the big bull-frogs: this cry was the same, 
but deeper.) 

Silence. A light wind. Clouds across the moon. 
Louis pointed again. I heard the crackling of twigs now. 

‘“‘That’s the moose, bet your life!” Louis slipped 
his paddle into the canoe and kept still as a pointer. 
I stared into the darkness, and stared again. And then 
I saw! Directly against the flooding moonlight, not 
twenty yards away, a bull moose stood on a patch of 
bog land, curious, uncertain, silent. He remained only 
for the flicker of an eyelash, and was gone. 

No more bulls answered the call that night. As we 
paddled back, Louis said, between snatches of a song, 
‘That were a mean little moose, jus’ sneakin’ aroun’, 
We'll show you a better one to-morrow. Yes, siree!” 

And as he said, so it happened. But that first bull 
is graven on my memory. With his strange snout and 
puzzled air he seems to me even now like a ghost from 
another age of earth, a revenant from the shadows of 
geologic time, answering a love-call that is Illusion. 

F,. Yreats-Brown. 
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The Theatre 


Does Ibsen ‘‘ Date ” ? 


[Rosmersholm. By Henrik Ibsen, 
Up of Blanco Posnet. 


Kingsway. The Showing 
Coliseum and Chelsea Patlace.} 


Apovur thirty vears have passed since London audiences 
first saw Rosmersholm. 

We were then at the height of the Ibsen cult, as it was 
derisively named in days when Miss Farr and Miss Robins 
played Rebecca West in a reverential manner, and Miss 
Janet Achurch solemnly dedicated herself to the Norwegian. 
Thirty years is a long time in the theatre ; yet not long enough, 
evidently, to secure for this great play a performance that 
shall be “simple, natural, affecting.” English actors are 
still puzzled by Ibsen. English producers are still uncertain 
whether he is “ provincial and odd, whether he had not 
better be dressed in the costumes of his period, or whether, 
as an alternative, it may not be a wise precaution to furbish 
him up with a cosmopolitan duster. And Sir Barry Jackson 
exhibits — his embarrassment by anglicizing the 
Norwegian names. 


sense of 


I fail to see that anything is gained by these evasions. The 
way to make [bsen sound natural is to realize, in advance of 
production, that he is so: at least, in this play-- whatever 
may be said of the later works, such as The Master Builder, 
which comes next on the list for revival at the Kingsway. 
If you fear that he begins to date, let him date unashamedly. 
Ife can afford it : for his dating is of the kind that wants so 
little adaptation, on the part of the audience. to make it 
fit the twentieth century ! 

There is Kroll. the schoolmaster, for instance. Already, 
thirty vears ago, many people could not believe in him, because 
But Mr. Shaw perfectly recognized 
him as a former member of the London School Board, and, 
to-day, if you turn Rosmer into a Communist, instead of 
keeping him a vague democrat, you will find plenty of Kyrolls 
(or Crowleys) to walk out of his house. At the Kingsway, 
however, Mr. Rupert Harvey makes the worst of Kroll -rubs in 
emphasizes his pedantry. And, once 
again, we feel that Kroll no longer exists. 

But the Kroll motive, so to call it~ the theme of the over- 
whelining of * advanced ~ thought by the retarding multitude 
The real theme is not there. 
For Ibsen, at this stage of his disillusionment, the real bar to 
that rebirth. which. as Rebecca says, ought to come for each 
one of us continually. is not only in society with its conventions 
but in the timid individual conscience, as character or fate. 
And it is in the pressure, upon the living, of the dead. It 
comes relentlessly from the ghosts that haunt Rosmersholm, 
from the past that rises slowly to confront and stifle even 
the iron-willed Rebecca. Behind these two lonely creatures, 
Rosmer and her, hover the figures of Rosmers dead wife 
and of the Dr. West. Slowly their past ties 
and proclivities and ambitions return upon them, deformed, 
to defeat them : while all the time, out there in the darkness, 
rolls the millstream, under the bridge that Rosmer can never 


they had never met him. 


his points gloatingly. 


is only part of Rosmersholm. 


mysterious 


cross, within sight of the little town. which is the world of 
Kroll and his 

These hints of the paste as it clutches at the present, were 
never presented. with finer poetry. than in Rosmersholm, 
In spite of the local WKroll, the eccentric Brendel, the old- 
fashioned housckceper(admirably acted by Miss Muricl Aked), 
Rebecca and Rosier remain, undated, in their tragic dialogue 
of conscience and desire. She is at the centre of it all and she 
ought to be shown as the determined woman out of whos 
while 


criticism. 


gust of passion for Rosimer cmerges a protective love : 
the actor of Rosmer has to reveal one too fastidious to be a 
reformer: « dreamer who is brave enough to give up old 
ideas, but not brave cnough to cleave to the new when they 
come to him with the light of their origin degraded by such 


men as Brendel and Mortensgaard or Robinson. Mr. 
Charles Carson allows himself to drift: showing Reosmer’s 
weakness only. [ had expected much of Miss Evans. But 


J confess that she seemed to me to have no secure intellectual 


grasp of Rebecca. She suggests too often that Rebecca jg 
hysterical, a creature of whims and moods, whereas she js 
one who foresees everything : even this terrible fact, for her— 
that what she has long planned and sought she will not be 
able to take when it is offered her, because her merely physica} 
passion for Rosmer is conquered by her longing to keep his 
respect and to remain for him, what she once was, an 
inspiration. When, for example, he asks her to marry him, 
unconsciously responding to her own suggestion that he should 
** form new ties,” her first cry is of joy. Then she hesitates ; 
realizes that it is too late—that to take him now would be to 
lose him for ever. To keep his belief in her, she must resist 
him: otherwise he will come to see her as the mere schemer 
she used to be. Rebecca never really loses control. But 
Miss Evans played that scene with sudden gestures and litile 
streams that I found meaningless. Only in the last scene, 
with Kroll, did she show the woman whose sense of hard 
salities allows her no illusions. 

We have failed again, then, to get a natural and stable 
performance of Rosmersholm. But I for one am very grateful 
to Sir Barry Jackson. If he would give us Little Eypolf, 
as well as The Master Builder, we should have an even better 
opportunity of judging whether Ibsen dates, and how much ; 
whether his lastingly truthful characterization outlives 
his political and social theses, the queer clothes of his circle, 
and his own repellent side-whiskers. 

* * * * 


A few days ago, I revisited Blanco Posnet, one of Mr. Shaw's 
most earnest tracts, at the Coliseum. It has been played also, 
this week, by the Macdona Players at the Chelsea Palace. 
No doubt the movement and bustle of the wild-western 
crowd that comes to try, and if possible to lynch, Blanco, 
account for the selection of this play for the improvement 
of music-hall audiences. I hope they understand. Anyhow, 
Blanco’s familiar, wrangling relations with the Deity 
are exposed with an engaging Shavian humour, in support of 
the old Puritan conviction that a naughty man may drive Ged 
out of his thoughts, without driving Him out of his heart. 
Blanco is bound to be “saved”; though I found. at the 
Coliseum, that the audience thought him 
because he went to get a drink after his acquittal. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 


unregenerate 


Art Exhibitions 


[The Goupil Salon.—The Royal Water Colour Society - 
Mr. Ethelbert White's Water-Colours at the 
St. George's Gallery.| 

Tur Goupil Salon is filled by works by the familiars of the 
house, with a sprinkling of foreign visitors, and a rather long 
tail of less known artists. A great deal of its interest lies in 
the opportunity afforded for discovering young artists who 
have not yet established themselves in the usual exhibitions. 
It cannot be said that the youngest generation seen here 
suffers from an over display of audacity ; the best works giv? 
an impression of sobriety. 

\ portrait of a voung man by Mr. John Mansbridge suggests 
that he has looked towards the male portraiture of Ingres. 
Ht is large and simple in design, satisfying in colour and the 
forms are solid and full: it has an arresting and vital quality, 
too. Mr. Rarnett Freedman is as yet less sure of himself, 
but his roadway scene in the Chilterns has a convincing genu- 
ineness in tackling difficulties, and a talent for rich, varied 
colour in low tones. A portrait by him is rather thin and 
witery, but ii is worth while to penetrate to the topmost and 
farthest room to see a capital drawing, Linda, which sup- 
ports the idea that here is a serious talent. 

Among the already well-known exhibitors Mr. Gilbert 
Spencer and Mr. John Nash seem typical of their generations, 
the former marked by a peculiar intensity of vision and 
acuteness of rendering, and the latter by the fine planning 
of bis lines and Mr. Charles Ginner’s certainty in 
conmand of his material allows him to translate a direct 
vision of nature with both objective truth and exceedingly 


MuUasses. 
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rich colour in a Hampstead subject. Mr. Cundall’s descriptive 
landscapes are in a very English tradition ; his view of Chartres 
has affinities with Bonington and a good deal of freshness of 
its own. Characteristic paintings by Mr. Meninsky, Mr. 
Gertler, Mr. Porter (whose Montreuil is one of the most 
painter-like and spontaneous pieces here), and Mr. Walter 
Bayes give weight to the Exhibition, and water-colours by 
Mr. Wilson Steer and Mr. D. S. MacColl are as luminous and 
as exquisite in choice as ever. Indeed, though the collection 
as a whole seems lacking in dynamic qualities it contains a 
great deal of work which is individually interesting. 

Mr. Eric Gill’s cartoon for an altar-piece at Rossall School 
stands apart in its scope and sustained effort. The groups are 
admirable in interest and distribution, and are composed into 
anoble unity. His two pieces of sculpture are less satisfactory. 
The detached blocks of stone are apparently designed in relief, 
cut round the contours of the groups, and partially carved 
at the back, they are neither true reliefs nor sculpture in the 
round. As linear designs seen from the front they are most 
attractive, the shapes are quite beautiful, but the convention 
seems more suitable for small decorative bibelots. They 
should be compared with Mr. Zadkine’s two heads, which are 
so potent in their sense of the sculptural block. 

x * * * 

No one would hunt for unknown youthful talent at the 
* Old“ Water Colour Society ; one looks for well-established 
traditions and accomplishment and is not disappointed. 
There are sleepy villages and dead towns, but even these 
keep vestiges of their old beauties. Among the more vital 
work Sir Charles Holmes’ studies of mountains are distinguished 
by an intellectual grasp of essentials, a rare quality here. 
Mr. Ilenry Rushbury progresses in virtuosity, Plymouth 
is one of his best drawings, keen in observation, remarkably 
quick and fluent in handling, and pleasant in its combination 
of colour with line. For its rendering of character and structure 
in the houses, and in the rise and fall of the ground, Burford, 
by Mr. Francis Dodd, is most convincing, while the 
figures in it have a similar interest of characteristic occupation. 
It is a sense of design and choice that marks Mr. Gere’s work, 
which is most vital when, as in Loading Timber at St. Raphaél, 
the drawing is apparent and is kept most strictly to the 
arrangement of forms. 

There is much else to enjoy if you can take up a certain 
attitude of appreciation rather than criticism. If you ean 
still read Maeterlinek’s early plays and recapture their magic 
without being jarred by their artifice and mannerisms, you 
can probably feel the romantic attractions of Mr. Cayley 
Robinson’s figure pieces, with their caleulated repetitions, 
and mannerisms of form. If you relish sheer accomplishment 
nothing more brilliant than Mr. Russell Flint’s Billiard-Hall, 
Laisueslia, with its astonishing management of graduated 
washes, could be asked for. And so one could go on. 

% * % * 

Mr. Ethelbert White has developed a personal style in 
which emphasis on pattern and pure pictorial aims have 
been combined with a real feeling for nature. His exhibition 
at the St. George’s Gallery shows a constantly developing 
technical skill which has not become an end in itself or 
swamped his natural enjoyment. Hlis work tells admirably 
on the wall from its firmly grasped and rhythmic designe 
ooking more closely, one sees the simple directness and 
rightness of the means by which he conveys his zest in the 
construction of Italian towns and terraces and in English 
farms and foliage and Irish shores and skies. The genuine 
fecling and positive qualities of these sixty drawings make them 
unusually exhilarating and refreshing. No other painter to-day 
gives one quite the same sense of spontaneous and lyrical 
simplhcity of outlook. Huspert WELLINGTON. 
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Correspondence 
A Letter from Dublin 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The time has come when news from the Irish Free State 
may be good news. Last year we touched bottom in economic 
and spiritual depression ; now we are recovering. The revolu- 
tion, bringing in its train the departure of a moneyed class and 
the virtual break-up of the old social order, resulted in an 
immense drain of population, until there remained in the 
countryside only those who could support themselves on what 
remained of property. That, in plain terms, is what happened, 
and now those who remain have before them the task of 
creating a new economy that will expand and support the 
natural increase of population. The figures published this 
week in the Daily Mail, intended to show that unemployment 
has decreased in the Free State while it has increased in 
Iingland, are misleading: the decrease represents wholesale 
emigration, not increase of employment. 

Two good harvests have lifted the farmers from distress, 
and the relief on the farms is reflected in the towns, where a 
distinct, though small, improvement of business is observed. 
The Ministry of Agriculture is probably the most successful 
of the Free State Government’s departments. Its measures 
have put the egg, butter and pig trades on the high road of 
improvement. High hope is built on the establishment of the 
dressed meat industry on a large scale at Drogheda, where a 
new company, in which Smithfield’s experience is represented, 
is about to begin operations. The Irish cattle-raiser whose 
produce goes to England as dead meat will be relieved from 
the trying vicissitudes that have reduced the cattle trade so 
sorely of late. Foot-and-mouth disease no longer will close 
his market, as recently, with calamitous suddenness. During 
November the first Irish sugar-beet factory will receive its first 
consignments of beet. In Ireland the beet crop has done well 
this year, and the operations at the sugar factory will be 
watched with the liveliest interest. It is reported that the 
mills throughout the Free State this season have doubled their 
purchases of oats for grinding. A tariff on imported oatmeal 
is thanked by some for the revival of Irish milling, although 
others attribute the change to a popular reversion to oatmeal 
as a staple foodstuff. 

The strike in the British mines has affected the greater part 
of Southern Ireland comparatively little: firstly, because 
there is so small an industrial consumption of coal; and 
secondly, because peat is available as a substitute. During 
the last week, however, an acute fuel shortage developed in 
Dublin, on account of the failure of certain expected importa- 
tions of coal. Gross profiteering sprang up, and it was 
common to see the poor waiting in queues for sods of turf sold 
at twopence a-piece. Supplies of turf available for the city 
are limited by the fact that cutting in the early months of 
the year took no account of abnormal demand. In County 
Kildare turf is dug, crushed and cut by machinery, although 
only on a small scale. Were this system worked on the Cana- 
dian seale, Ireland would have a plentiful supply of cheap fuel 
at all times. 

During the years since the War the consumption of elec- 
tricity has increased in Dublin by 70 per cent., and demands 
are multiplying so fast that the City Commissioners have 
undertaken the enlargement of the power station to some- 
thing like double its present size, in order to cope with the 
demands expected next year. Estimates also have been 
passed for the linking of Dublin to the Shannon electrical 
supply in the year 1929, when the waters will be let into the 
great race. Already Messrs. Siemens, Schuckert are under- 
taking to supply electricity to Limerick city and neighbour- 
hood—from their coal-fired power-station, of course. The 
work of the German engineers now has reached an impressive 
stage. At Ardnacrusha the enormous transformation of the 
country suggests an earthquake. A German engineer told me 
that the Trish labour has * been infected by the German 
microbe of work ” ; and certainly the spectacte of Irish workers 
yoing about their tasks with briskness, energy and discipline 
1 
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If native enterprise as well as native labour learns from the 
Germans something of modern efficiency, the Shannon scheme 
will yield benefits beyond cheap electricity. The great danger 
is that it will fail to be followed by enterprise, or else will lead 
to big foreign exploitation. 

The Free State’s progress towards up-to-date standards 
in material things is marked further by the increase of long- 
distance motor omnibus services. Northern Ireland already 
is honeycombed with motor services, and now a daily service 
between Dublin and Clones, on the Northern border, has 
come into being as well as several daily services to places in 
the counties of Leinster. 

Perhaps the chief losses in Ireland occasioned by the coal 
strike were those that befel the tourist traffic. Americans who 
were diverted from England to the Continent naturally cut 
Ireland out of their itineraries, and there were fewer holiday- 
makers from England itself. ‘The most interesting feature of 
the tourist season was the growth of the motoring holiday. 
Everywhere the hotels did the larger part of their business in 
serving motorists who called for a meal or merely to stay the 
night. Ireland, with its richly varied scenery and its now 
quite good roads is specially attractive to the motorist ; 
but there is a disagreeable side to the story : everywhere hotel 
people tell me that the visitors they like best have disap- 
peared—the people who come to fish and shoot. It would be a 
sorry thing to see all the racy old anglers’ hostelries turned 
wholly into motorists’ places of call. Confidence in the future 
of Ireland as a holiday resort is betokened by the expansion of 
the Dublin hotels. The famous old Gresham has risen from 
the ashes of Sackville Street in glorified form, and another 
large hotel has been built in Abbey Street. Both are fine 
pieces of architecture contrasting sharply with most of the 
reconstructed buildings in the zone of destruction. The City 
Architect, Mr. Horace O’Rourke, himself the artist of some 
admirable pieces of work with a classical flavour, has suc- 
ceeded in compelling conformity to a dignified scheme in 
rebuilding the area around the old Post Office. 

Political activity by the Government party is in some 
measure in abeyance pending the outcome of the Imperial 
Conference, but the four or five parties opposed to the Govern- 
ment continue their eampaigns with week-end meetings, in 
preparation for the General Election that is expected early 
in the New Year. The election is likely to turn upon the 
tariff problem. On this question there are divisions within 
the Government party itself, some members following the high 
protectionist doctrine of Mr. Griffith. which also is held by most 
of the opposition groups—while others contend that modern 
mass production has forbidden the industrialization of 
Ireland, and that no burden should be laid on the develop- 
ment of our prime industry, agriculture, to the Danish stage 
of prosperity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Irtsu CorkeEsPoNDENT. 


Letters to the Editor 


IMMORTALITY AND EVOLUTION 

[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir,—I think that most of us, who have given any serious 
attention to the matter, will agree with “ I’. T. D.” that the 
evolutionary doctrine, like several other notable scientific 
generalizations, has only very slightly influenced ** common 
thought,” by which I understand him to mean more specific- 
ally religious thought. Instead of being gladly welcomed as 
an important aid to faith, it has too often been regarded with 
suspicion and even hostility, although this has doubtless in 
part been due to the fact that till comparatively recently the 
doctrine has generally been associated with a materialistic 
philosophy. 

As to the special subject referred to by “ F. T. D.” in his 
letter, may I be allowed to make two observations ? 

(1) Whereas in the production of a new species Darwin and 
the earlicr evolutionists relied almost exclusively upon a 
large number of successive and almost imperceptible varia- 
tions, to-day the idea seems to be that in most cases the change 
is effected by what is known as a ** mutation,” that is, a sudden 
jump onwards. May it not, therefore, have been by some 


such sudden jerk that the distinctively human stage was at 
last reached, which among other things may have carried 
with it the possibility of survival ? 

(2) Isay * the possibility of survival,” for after all, whatever 
view may be taken of the nature of Biblical inspiration, the 
fact remains that neither in the Old nor in the New Testament 
is there mention of an “* immortal soul,’ nor is immortality 
anywhere ascribed to man as such. These expressions we 
owe to Greek philosophy, not to primitive Christianity. The 
oft-recurring expression, *“* Eternal Life,’’ does not denote the 
same thing as immortality, for according to St. Paul it is 
something to be strenuously laid hold of, and there are those, 
he also tells us, who have judged themselves quite unworthy 
to receive it (1 Tim. vi.12; Acts xiii.4). Isn’t this coming very 
near the scientific doctrine of the survival of the fittest ?—1 
am, Sir, &ce., a 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—* F. T. D.”’ touches a real difficulty, and in the light of 
evolution the current belief that all human beings (but human 
beings alone) have “ immortal souls ” seems to need readjust- 
ment in two directions : 

(1) What ground have we for denying that for other 
conscious creatures lower down in the scale of life there may be 
the possibility of some kind of life beyond this ?. Almost every 
man finds in his own dog evidence of moral values—faithful- 
ness, readiness to forgive, love strong as death. Have these 
qualities ‘ survival value” or not ? Those who are inclined 
to answer “* Yes” find themselves in the company of men like 
Bishop Butler, John Wesley, Charles Kingsley and Bishop 
Gore. And Jesus said Himself that not a sparrow is forgotten 
before God. 

(2) On the other hand, the belief that man—as such—has 
an ** immortal soul ”’ seems to be Greek rather than Christian 
in its origin. According to St. Luke’s version (xx. 35) of a 
famous saying, Jesus speaks of those “‘ that are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world and the resurrection from the 
dead.” St. Paul almost repeats the words when he writes 
(Philippians iii. 11): ‘* If by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead.’ And if he is the writer of 1 Timothy 
he is also the author of the remarkable words : ‘* Lay hold on 
eternal life ’ (vi. 12). ** Lay hold of the life which is life indeed.” 

Such expressions seem to support the belief that men aie 
potentially, but not necessarily, immortal. The experience 
of missionaries among ‘ primaeval savages’ suggests that 
the capacity for moral and spiritual life is waiting to be 
developed on much “ lower levels * of human existence than 
“FF. T. D.” seems to suppose ; but his question: ‘ At what 
point in his upward development did man become immortal?” 
seems to be one of those many questions to which no answer 
is possible. 

For this present world would appear to be (in Keats’ phrase) 
“a vale of soul-making ” rather than a dwelling-place of souls 
already and necessarily immortal. On the very ‘“ lowest 
levels” of human life, spiritual values—love, unselfishness 
and the like—hold the promise of fuller life beyond. But if, 
on the higher levels of our more advanced civilization, a man’s 
whole concern is with himself and his own private interests, is 
it unreasonable to say, with Browning, that such a man :-— 

“Has the world here—Should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! ” 

“FF, T. D.” is mistaken in supposing that no recent writer 
on Immortality has dealt with the subject in the light of 
evolution. To mention only one recent book, J. Y. Simpson's 
Manx and the Attainment of Immortality (Hodder, 1922) cer- 
tainly does so. The writer is a layman, but none the less for 
that a “ religious teacher,” and he * confronts the problem 
of immortality in a scientifie spirit.” 

The root of the matter seems to be this. The belief that 
this Universe is a rational and a moral order (that is to say, 
that God is a rational and a moral Being) involves the belief 
that spiritual values, which ‘“*the whole Creation” has 
groaned and travailed to produce, are not produced only to 
be destroyed. 

But is there any real meaning in saying that spiritual values 
are immortal, unless we believe that the persons, in whom 
these values are (here, always imperfectly) realized, are 
immortal too ?—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. J. 
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[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sm,—The letter of “ F. T. D.” on the above subject takes 
me back to the ’sixties, when I with thousands of my fellows 
was branded as an atheist for accepting Darwin’s theory of 
evolution. Itis true the theory holds that, as living organisms 
of body, brain and thought, we are dissolved on death. But 
was not this held by St. Paul? Did he not hold that we die 
in the flesh and rise as spiritual bodies ? Where, from the 
beginning to the end, of all Darwin’s great works does he touch 
on the question of the soul in man? Seience neither denies 
nor affirms the fact: it, rightly, ignores it or, at the most, 
regards it as a (necessary ?) conception. 

The question raised as to the soul in man of the cave dweller, 
the primeval savage or the African pigmy is weakly put. 
Much stronger would have been the question if based on the 
fact that each human being is but an evolution in complexity 
of form and specialization of function of a mere material germ 
with no experience at all! But did experience evolve ? Then 
what was its genesis? It is asked at what point did the soul 
come into existence ? I am quite ready to answer that ques- 
tion when “ F. T. D.,” as a scientific man, informs me when 
energy, the atom, the proton, the nucleus, or the negative 
electrons came into existence. Personally I agree with Kant, 
that on such subjects we are faced by necessary ignorance. 
At the same time it is, logically, a fact that if the soul exists 
it has nothing to do with beginning or end. For, if existing, 
it is free from Space—Time, and logically no question of 
beginning and ending can arise unless Space—Time be regarded 
as a reality. 

Pigmies or Isaac Newtons, rocks, stones and trees, though 
all inter-related in some unknown way, are, as manifest, 
objects in Space—Time. They come, exist for a time, then 
perish! They are all passing things as manifestations in the 
evolution of our world. Religion is in full agreement with 
this. Religion does not hold there is anything of immortality 
in the pigmy as a pigmy or in Isaac Newton as Isaac Newton, 
regarded as living organism of Space—Time. It is to the 
soul in man that religion gives immortality. And, whatever 
the soul may be, it is not conditioned in Space—Time. 

I do not think that re“gion (pace dogmatie forms) holds 
man to be a specially gifted cseation in immediate touch with 
a spiritual world: all nature is in immediate touch with a 
spiritual world, and Nature is but a manifestation in Space— 
Time of the spiritual which is not conditioned in Space—Time. 
Bradley, in his great work, Appearance and Reality (p. 552), 
marks that ‘‘ Outside of spirit, there is not, and cannot be, any 
reality,’ and we cannot condition the spiritual in Space— 
Time. 

Spinoza may be right, but I think Kant proves that science 
iiself must begin its investigation by conceptions (postulates), 
and that one of these conceptions must be a conception of the 
soul in man. 

However strongly the theory of evolution may militate 
against dogmatic forms of religion it supports religion itself. 

t supports the conception of a soul in man.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


F. C. Constrasir. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srmr,—Mr. Kenrick, in your issue of October 30th, says that 
at some moment lifeless matter became living. How does he 
know this ? Why should not living matter, as other matter, 
be in the mass eternal, without beginning and without end ? 

It was, I think, Lord Kelvin who suggested that life need not 
have commenced on this earth, but may have been brought 
here in some low form on the debris of another planet or even 
of some erstwhile existing star. 

There is, however, another difficulty about man, alone 
amongst living things, being immortal. 

I am assured by one of the most eminent of living anthro- 
pologists that if specimens of the higher anthropoid apes were 
mated with man, there would almost certainly be children, as 
the physiological difference between man and ape is no 
greater than between horse and donkey. If so, would immor- 
tality appertain to this man-ape semi-human progeny ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


SIR ALFRED MOND AND AN IMPERIAL 


ZOLLVEREIN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I desire to express my entire approval of Sir Alfred 
Mond’s proposal for an * Imperial Zollverein.”” The notion of 
our joining a United States of Europe has proved impossible. 
Let us then have a fiscally united Empire. To obtain so great 
an advantage I should be willing to sacrifice some of the 
abstract principles of Free Trade. 

I should be glad to set forth in detail and explain why I 
consider that the new constitutions would justify such a 
sacrifice, but I write from bed, to which (like so large a portion 
of the population) I am confined by an attack of influenza. I 
am disobeying medical orders in writing this.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. Str. Lor Srracury. 

76 Chester Square, S.W.1. 

[In publishing Sir Alfred Mond’s article last week the 
Spectator by no means pledged itself to support his proposal. 
—Ep. Speetator.| 


DURHAM MINERS’ STAND 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin,—If I were a deputy-overman, like my first eritic in your 
issue of October 28rd, I too would probably sometimes think 
the workers under me blatant, ignorant and stupid, and 
protest against their misunderstanding my kindly intentions, 
But national problems are not solved by foremen’s irritation. 
Some of us still remember the magnificent work that the 
Durham and Northumberland miners did in the War. They 
were not blatant, ignorant and stupid then. 

Mr. Wilson maintains that the majority of the men are tired 
of the stoppage. His letter implies that the majority of the 
strikers’ families are better off now so far as foodstuffs ave 
concerned than they have ever been. In one sense he is right. 
The men are tired of the strike and would welcome any reason- 
able peace. Their actions have best proved that they are 
even more unwilling to go back on the terms now offered than 
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are their leaders. 

The terms of relief stated by Mr. Wilson—12s. for the wife 
and 4s. for each child—were those generally given at the 
beginning of the strike and were recommended in the Ministry 
of Health circular of May last. But since then many Boards 
of Guardians have been obliged to reduce the relief to the terms 
that I stated and even below them. The men who make vood 
money from working outcrop coal are the exception. 

Despite paying no rent and no rates a large proportion of 
the miners’ families are having a very hard fight. How ean it 
be otherwise on the money obtained ? They have food, but 
so far as clothing, boots and all the extras of life are concerned 
they are going very short. I tell what I have seen. 

Below all this lies a deeper issue. This strike affects directly 
one-twelfth of the population of the United Kingdom. 
Indirectly it affects all of us. We all admit that the 
miners have been badly and stupidly led. We all admit 
that they lost their golden opportunity of having a settle- 
ment on terms very favourable to themselves six months 
ago. But have the owners been conciliatory ? Has the 
Government made no mistakes in its handling of the 
situation ? 

The miners, despite my friend the deputy-overman, are on 
the whole a good, straight set of men, misguided if you will, 
Surely the time has come to rise above the mistakes of the past 
and to make a great effort at conciliation. The men can be 
crushed. According to the best forecasts they will have to 
vicld unconditionally within the next six weeks. But does 
anyone think that this is the best way to end the dispute ? 

A mediator is wanted. ‘There is a man among us to-day 
who has proved himself adept in ending long continued labour 
wars. I refer, of course, to Mr. Mackenzie-King. Why 
should not Britain call Canada to her aid as peace-maker in 
what is in all truth a real and serious national crisis ?—I am, 
Sir, &ce., 

F, A. MACKENZIE, 

% Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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SIR MORELL MACKENZIE AND THE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—With regard to the charges made, in the ex-Kaiser’s 
bal . 8 . . 
memoirs, against the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, it is interesting 
to recall that Sir Morell himself dealt in exhaustive detail with 
the subject, in his book, The Fatal Illness of Frederick the 
Noble (Sampson Low. 1888). In that very interesting volume 
the illness of the Emperor was described from its origin to its 
end, with diagrams, tables, personal details, &e. May I quote 
two passages ? 

Referring to the allegation that he concealed the gravity of 
the malady, Sir Morell said (p. 185) :— 

“Among the many false charges which have been brought 
against me in connexion with this case, there is one which for 
obvious reasons I could not take any notice of while the Emperor 
was still alive. It was said that 1 deliberately deceived him as 
to his condition, and buoyed him up with false hopes, leading 
him to believe that he would recover. Now, as to the first point, 
1 will frankly say at once that I did not ever say bluntly to the 
Emperor, ‘ You are suffering from cancer, Sir; you are a doomed 
man.’ I did not do so in the earlier stages of his malady, because 
the nature of the case appeared to me to be doubtful. . . . 
At a later period, when the case had assumed a more serious 
aspect, my readers will recollect that I was perfectly open with 
the illustrious patient, who thanked me for being frank with him.” 

With regard to the actual diagnosis of the disease as being 
cancer, Sir Morell said (p. 198) :— 

“Even Gerhardt does not profess to have been certain about 
the diagnosis in May, and as for Professor von Bergmann, I have 
already said that before my first visit to Berlin he did not even 
pretend to have any opinion at ail as to the nature of the disease. 
- « « The true nature of the growth could only be proved by 
microscopic examination, and, as we have seen, none of the German 
doctors had been able to extract a piece of it for this purpose.” 
(Then, after giving details, he added (p. 199)]: “It will be seen, 
therefore, that L had every reason to hope that the disease was 
not malignant.” 

The weak part of Sir Morell’s book seems to be the extent 
to which he alleged actual personal conspiracy against him, 
nearly all the German medical attendants on the Emperor 
being involved therein. However, the technical argument of 
the book is so close and detailed as to carry conviction, even 
allowing for controversial bias. In any event, it should be 
read in connexion with the ex-Kaiser’s statements.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Highbury, N. 5. J. W. Poynver. 


RIDDLE OF THE KAISER 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sirn,-I have read with great interest the article in the 
Spectator of September 25th, on “* The Riddle of the Kaiser.” 
The conclusion of the writer that the Kaiser is superficial 
and weak will scarcely, I think, be the verdict of history. 
There were certain facts of his life which I think the writer 
overlooked :— 

(1.) There was his educational policy. In that very inter- 
esting book The Secret of Power it is shown that the Kaiser 
through the agency of German schools in one generation 
completely transformed the German character—made every 
German a patriot who would place ‘ Deutschland iiber 
Alles.” This was scarcely the work of a weak or superficial 
man. 

(2.) He forced upon a reluctant military power a naval 
policy so great, and carried it out so efficiently, that in the 
Great War the most celebrated English admiral hesitated to 
attack the German Fleet. Was this the act of a weak or 
superficial man ? 

(3.) Ile brought down Bismarck, the strongest and most 
famous statesman of his age. This may have been wise, 
or it may have been foolish, but it was surely the act of a 
strong man. 

(4.) The Allied statesmen and Press charged the Germans 
with having started the War, which means that the Kaiser 
started it, as he was absolute under the Constitution. Surely, 
it needed an extraordinarily strong man to plunge his 
Continent into that maclstrom ! 

I remember in 1914-15 optimists constantly saw that the 
enemy would crumple up suddenly and that the Kaiser would 
commit suicide, Well, to-day, seven years after the guns 
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* ceased firing.’’ H.I.M. is still alive, and so well balanced that 
he is able to write his memoirs. On the whole, I think it 
likely that the historian fifty years hence, when describing 
the great characters of to-day, will say that the last of the 
Kaisers was the strongest, the most interesting, and the most 
romantie of them all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Keane, Clerk, 
Cordoagh Rectory, Cootchill, Co. Cavan. 


THE SCOT VERSUS THE ENGLISHMAN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr.J.S.N. Roche and “ M.N.,”’ who corrects him, have 
both got somewhat mixed among the John Browns. The 
author of Rab and His Friends was but the fourth in direct 
succession. It was his still more famous great-grandfather— 
and my own great-great-grandfather—Dr. John Brown, of 
Haddington, who, though he began life as a poor shepherd 
boy and had only a few weeks at school, educated himself 
and became a great scholar and linguist, knowing as many as 
twenty languages.—I am, Sir, &c., II. Erskine Hitt, 
Cathedral House, Aberdeen. 


“GOD'S SILLIE VASSAL” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—-Has it ever been authoritatively ascertained what the 
exact intended meaning was of * sillie ”’ in the expression used ? 
There is a rather wide choice of meanings. It is a word fallen 
from its high estate. Three centuries ago it seems to have 
stood for pleasanter interpretations than in these present 
days. Old poets sang of “ sillie ” angels and “ sillie *’ sheep, 
meaning, probably, ** blessed,” “* happy,” or even “ guileless.” 
This is only a suggestion, a passing plea for accuracy in 
inquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., 


3 Ann Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. WILLIAM CORNER, 


A PACIFIST WAR MEMORIAL IN 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—** They shall beat their swords into ploughshares ”’ js 
to be inscribed on a War memorial in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
to be dedicated on Armistice Day ; and some of the soldiers 
there, who survived the War, protest against the pacifism of 
the inscription. Yet surely those whose names arc thus to be 
honoured fought that their children might plough ; and they 
themselves would much have preferred the simple life of 
following the plough to their unhappy lot of dropping bombs, 
hurling hand-grenades or driving in the bayonet. 

We can do them no more honour than to remember with 
what spirit they went to war—to end war, “to make the 
world safe for democracy,” or to quote a soldier's letter 
(G. Lowes Dickinson : The Choice Before Us, p. 268), “ to build 
a better order which shall create happier men.’ 'To those 
who can read the writing on the wall every War memorial is 
a reminder of the need for fewer swords and more ploughs 
shares.—I am, Sir, &e., 

67 Guilford Street, W.C.1. 


U.S.A. 


LAURA BRANSON, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 

[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sir,— I have read with interest Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s article on 
“ Anglo-American Friendship” in the October number of 
Foreign Affairs. Knowing your interest in the subject, [ 
would respectfully suggest that you read Mr. John Erskine’s 
article in the October Century Magazine, entitled ** Centurion.» 
It will be pleasant reading undoubtedly to you and all other 
friends of the United States. 

The feeling over the debt question is only natural ; but we 
must leave the solution to time, as Mr. Erskine suggests. For 
the present we are sending the money so collected and that 
represented by our balance of trade back where probably it it 
most needed in the shape of foreign loans or credits. 

Many Americans dislike the taunt that we failed to acc pt 
the Treaty of Versailles because it included the American idea 
of a League of Nations. We would rather have it said that it 
was President Wilson’s idea and incorporated in the Treaty 
by his insistence. Put in another way, it was the contribution 
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of an American President who had been repudiated by over a 
million majority at an election where he had asked especially 
for a vote of confidence and had agreed to abide by the result 
whatever it might be. 

Our English friends do not scem to know (as they should) 
that the rejection of the Treaty by the U.S. Senate was the 
work of President Wilson himself. The vote stood for accept- 
ance 57, against 89; necessary two-thirds affirmative vote 64, 

The aflirmation vote was composed of 34 Republicans and 
23 Democrats ; the negation of 15 Republican and 24 Demo- 
crats. If the members of President Wilson’s own party had 
voted in the same proportion as the Republicans did, the 
Treaty would have been carried and the United States would 
to-day be a member State of the League. 

President Wilson's Democratic 
vote against ratification is clearly shown in his letter of 
November 19th to Senator Hitchcock. 

Of course, the reason for the attitude of the President was 
the Senate reservations on the League. But these would have 
been accepted by the Nations : Lord Grey said so at the time, 
und for so saying was refused admittance to the White House. 

The only material reservation was in Art. 10. But the 
League accepted Switzerland with the same reservation. 

[ have tried to make the point that the responsibility for the 
United States’ refusal to ratify was President Wilson’s.—I am, 
sir, &e., A. N. CONNETT. 

The University Club, Fijth Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, 

Seplember 22nd, 1926, 


advice to senators to 


PARISIC VISITING BY AEROPLANE 

|To the Editor of the Seecrsxror.] 
Sin, .\fter four years in Australia, where I am Rector of 
Wilcannia, New South Wales, a parish as large as England, I 
have returned to Great Britain, my native land, to enlist 
support among stay-at-home Britons for the work of the 
Church of England in the north-west corner of New South 
Vales. 

One of our most urgent needs is a D.H. Moth aeroplane, 
the cost of which is about £800. During the War, before I was 
ordained, 1 served as a pilot in the Air Force. The gift of an 
aeroplane for Church of England work in this outpost of 
kimpire would be of enormous use and would double my capa- 
city for useful work, enabling me to visit isolated settlers in 
my vast parish where roads are few and bad. 

I wondered whether some reader of the Spectator willing to 
support the work of the Church of England, and who believes 
in promoting the welfare of the Empire, would like to present 
to my parish one of the aeroplanes that I have mentioned. 
inquirics may be addressed to me, care of the headquarters of 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 9 Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, E.C, 4.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. DANIELS 
(Rector of Wileannia, N.S.W.). 


PROFESSOR PAGENSTECHER 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir. Those who are grateful for the skill of Professor 
ifermann Pagenstecher, of Wiesbaden, will be glad to know 
that he is in good health, but sorry to learn that he is one 
of the many innocent sufferers through our Government 
having seized the property in this country of Germans, and 
from their Government (which agreed under the Versailles 
Treaty to compensate their nationals) not being in a position 
to give them adequate compensation. At present only about 
2! per cent. of the amount of the claims is being paid. Even 
if the Blanesburgh Committec, whose good offices were 
primarily for the benefit of Germans who had resided in 
Ingland, could have helped, the time for this has expired. 
It may not be easy to apportion between the two Govern- 
ments the responsibility for the wide-spread misfortune 
which they have caused, one striking instance of which is 
the case of this famous oculist whose property in Germany 
had almost vanished with the collapse of the mark, and who 
was counting on his old age being eased by a little property 
he possessed elsewhere. He now finds that he has been deprived 


of 975 per cent. of it because it was invested in a country of 


which many of its citizens, several of its statesmen, and its 





Queen (Victoria) had greatly benefited by his skill. He 
writes, **One must not hang one’s head but quietly work 
on,” This, though 82. he still does, and still operates. He 
tells how recently he has restored the sight of a man of 
78, adding, “ It is always a satisfaction if in one’s old age 
one can stili be of use to one’s fellow-men.” 

If any of his former patients, or their relatives, should 
of gratitude and sympathy to the 
contribution to Lady 


desire to join in a tribut 
aged Professor, will they send any 
Courtney of Penwith, at 15 Chevne Walk, Chelsea, or to me ? 

[I am, Sir, &e., 

Ilowarpd HopcKin. 

Benwell, Godalming. 

[We publish this letter because it is true that many British 
people have feelings of gratitude and admiration for Professor 
must not be thought that we endorse 
Lord 


Pagenstecher, but it 
any strictures upon His Majesty's 
Blanesburgh’s Committee. which may be expressed or implied 
by Mr. Hodgkin.—Eip. Spectator.| 


Government or 


MR. KIPLING AND AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Srucrsvor.] 
Sir,—The publication of Mr. Kipling’s poem, * The Vineyard,” 
in his book, Debits and Credits. has keenly wounded his friends 
in this country : and we are all Mr. Kipling’s loyal friends. 
I am not disposed to defend America and Americans in toto by 
any means. I am of New England birth and of Old England 
sympathies and bias. I regret exceedingly that all Americans 
do not see that cancellation of our War debts is obviously the 
only righteous remedy for the present sorry state of things 
international (and national). Also, I regret that in the Great 
War some of our soldiers fell woefully short of the mark we 
would have set for them in behaviour. But I must un- 
qualifiedly reject such wholesale and bitter denunciation as 
that of Mr. Kipling’s diatribe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Miss) CAROLINE ArWATER MASON. 
194 St. Paul Street, Brookline. Massachusetts, US A, 


VISITING MENTAL HOSPITALS 

[To the Editor of the Specrxvor.| 
Sir,— Yielding to the oft-repeated request of one of my friends 
that I should * write to the Spectator,’ I venture now to ask 
the kind hospitality of your columns in order to ventilate a 
matter which is constantly in my heart and mind: I refer 
to the matter of mental hospital visiting. Having the 
honour of belonging to two socicties which have for their 
object the assistance of mental and nervous patients, I 
have constantly hoped for some years past that the visitation 
of such patients, housed in our large State hospitals, would 
become an established thing. 

The doctors themselves desire this, knowing how such 
social service and sympathetic ministry would help many a 
The chaplains, of course, warmly 
Ilow earnestly and 


case under their care. 
desire it; and the paticnts themselves. 
pathetically, time after time, do the patients say, “I am 
Can you not send me some kind visitor from 
not only have I 
I myself have made 
For eleven 


not visited. 
the outside world to cheer me 

heard that pitiful request from others : 
it over a dozen times until I gave up in despair. 
months I was a patient (virtually a voluntary one) in a mental 
from London where several of my 


> iia Sir, 


hospital a long distance 
friends live; and farther still from the abode of my nearest 
relatives, an aged, poor and very delicat: 
wife and daughter. 

My bitter experic nee 
most earnestly with your generous and fair-minded readers 


» clergyman and his 
during that time leads me to plead 


that those with any leisure—even so little as two hours 
cach month—would at once communicate with the chaplain 
or the medical superintendent of the mental hospital for 
their district, and express their willingness to visit unvisited 
patients who desire this. 

Other forms of help besides visitation are welcome. Yor 
instanee, now being in touch with four such hospitals, I 
could well make use of a dozen or more copies of the Spectator— 
a paper not supplied among the periodicals purchased by the 


Institutions, Iam told. My own copy of the Spectator goes 


an extensive round ! 
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Another weleome form of help is to link a patient to an 
“ outside ” friend by means of a pleasant and helpful corre- 
spondence, from which would naturally develop the sending 
of small suitable gifts to the patient such as dessert fruit 
in particular, and salad; writing materials, literature, 
materials for faney work or handicraft allowed to be done 
in leisure hours. 

In my Bible I have placed a newspaper cutting dealing with 
“Asylum Patients.” A_ distinguished speaker concludes 
his speech with this pregnant sentence: * The public are 
very cruel in such matters.” And so they are. 

But do they mean to be so? I appeal to the Christians in 
Kngland to change this dictum, and to prove that they, 
at least, are very sympathetic and kind in such matters.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Oo H. K. D. 


THE THOMECROFT SCHEME 
[To the Editor of the Srectraton.] 

Sir,— A smiling piece of land, a beautiful, flat, loamy, gravelly 
piece of fruit-bearing soil, ‘of the best in Gloucestershire,’ 
lies on the left side of the road as you walk out of Cheltenham 
in the direction of Tewkesbury. This little ten-acre estate 
belongs to the Spectator subscribers to the Homecrofi Scheme 

those who offered money for investment—now duly consti- 
tuted and registered as a Public Utility Society, the National 
Homecroft Association, Limited. Of the original promises 
of money, either for Shares or as Free Gifts, all but a very few 
have now been called up. The sharcholders are the Associa- 
tion. They regard themselves as entrusted with the Free 
Gifts which have been made. Except for the purely prelimin- 
ary expenses connected with the Cheltenham campaign, they 
have only had to use those gifts, so far, for general educational 
and propaganda purposes. And if only the Association had 
an income, to cover its trifling running expenses, the Free Gift 
Fund could be kept for those purposes as long as it lasted. 

The Association has a capital, at the moment, of 999 fully. 
paid shares of £1 each. They hold this piece of land in fee- 
simple. They are about to lease it to the daughter-Association, 
at Cheltenham, who is willing to take their land at a given 
rental, endeavour to raise the capital for the houses, run the 
demonstration they wanted to see given, and do it on the 
exact lines they had in view. I would like all shareholders 
in the National Association, and all who have in any way 
taken an interest in its work, to realize this aspect of the 
situation. Only those in the closest touch know the full 
wonder of the manner in which the leaders of the Cheltenham 
movement have entered into the National Association's spirit. 
They have truly made a Cheltenham enterprise out of the 
National Association’s purposes. That is exactly the result 
that our movement was organized to bring about; central 
guidance combined with local enthusiasm and autonomy. 

The enthusiasm is decp and genuine. Difliculties there have 
been. But a building plan has been prepared, experts who 
are convinced by the soundness of the scheme and its exalted 
aims have given of their unstinted best, the Ministry of 
Health have been communicated with, the local Authority 
are with us. Space fails me to tell of the sanitation system 
modelled on the principles of the late Dr. Vivian Poore, 
Best of all, the Homecrofters are beginning to gather about 
the gates. All gratitude to the Cheltenham Association, and 
our profound salute. ‘Their crisis is just coming. Will they 
also, as we did, get their shareholders ? There is a catch in 
the breath as one writes the question. For if they do, then 
this ‘first running model of a Homecroft Settlement in 
En sland,” to which so many have looked forward as ardently, 
is a practical certainty. What is to me more wonderful, 
it will be no mere attempt or apprexximation, but a genuine 
model, faithful to the idea in every line and lineament. 

The British Homecrofting movement has so far run along 
the rails on which the Spectator set it—beautifully. It has at 
length arrived face to face with the final accomplishment of 
its purpose. I am anxious ; but far less anxious than I am 
glad. Taught by you, Sir, I have tried always to be chaste 
in my expectations of this movement. But it has exceeded 
them all, and I cannot be chaste any more. It is going to 
accomplish it. The beautiful ship cannot perish now. Or if 


it does, it will perish in full sight of home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Windylaw, Lisvang, Cardiff. 


J. W. Scorr, 


oe 


JUDAISM AND THE MODERN 
STATE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I am afraid that Dr. Hertz, in trying to save your 
readers from a misconception, has himself fallen into it, 
He seems greatly disturbed by my article on * Liberal Judaism 
and the Modern State,” because he sees in it the suggestion 
“that only those who embrace Liberal Judaism can be 
regarded as loyal citizens.” 

Now such a suggestion might well disturb the Chief Rabbi 
of the Orthodox Jewish Congregations. Not only, however, 
was the suggestion not made, but the opposite was clearly 
stated, for I wrote: ‘ The English Orthodox Jew and the 
English Liberal Jew are alike in deep affectionate attachment 
to England.” ‘The point, however, is that the Liberal Jewish 
and the Orthedox Jewish teaching differ in that part which 
has a bearing on nationality. Dr. Hertz himself recognizes 
this difference ; he has condemned Libcral Judaism because, 
among other things, it stands for “the denial of Jewish 
Nationhood, the disbelief in the Restoration of Israci.” 

Since I do not recognize any such thing as Jewish Nation- 
hood, Dr. Hertz will, I am sure, understand why I hold that 
the kind of Judaism which does not believe in it is for me 
better and wiser than any form of Judaism which does believe 
in it. And the fact that many Orthodox Jews agree with 
Liberal Judaism in this aspect of Jewish teaching supports 
that attitude. Dr. Hertz refers to the number of Liberal 
Jews; the relevance of numbers to a discussion about the 
truth or value of a teaching does not appear evident. 

But why did he forget to mention Germany aimong the 
countries in which there are large Jewish populations * In 
that country the Liberal Jews have predominated.  Signifi- 
~ance lies, however, not in numbers but in the fact 
is also the reply to what Mr. Cohen writes : The native Jew 
in Western countries feels himself a part of his country, not 
only by civie loyalty, but in national sentiment. For him 
citizenship and nationality are one. That, to me, issues from 
the teaching of Liberal Judaism which has removed from the 
Prayer Book all references to a return to Palestine, making 
Judaism independent of that country, but establishing it as a 
religious infiuence in diverse nationalities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IsraeL J. Marruck, 


LIBERAL 


which 


28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 


Poetry 
The Yellow Bittern 


“ Deirin De, Deirin De ! 
Ta an bunnan donn ag labhairt san bhfeah 
Deirin De, Deirin De!” 
(TrtsH Fork Sena.) 


Tue yollow bittern flew into the bog, 

And sat him strait on a sinking sod : 

Oh! the pagan old herons may fish from a log, 

But the bittern’s boom is the Voice of God. 
Deirin De, Deirin De! 


The wild geese and night ducks are winging so high 
That they eall to the stars of the skies to make room : 
And none but the mountainy fowler can catch their ery, 
But God overhears the brown bittern’s boom. 

Deirin De. Deirin De! 


The snipe without song may flit out of the frost 
And the cocks of the wood are signs of the snow ¢ 
But the bittern thinks of the souls of the lost 
And the bittern ealls to the dead below. 

Deirin De, Deirin Def 


The yellow bittern foretelleth no luck 
To a man nor coming of birth nor a tomb: 
For the yellow bittern sits in the muck 
And trumpets all day for the Day of Doom. 
Deirin De, Deirin De! 
SHANE LESLIE, 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 


(Full Copyright reserved by the Spectator.) 


[This week we publish the concluding instalment of this autobiography of the ex-German Emperor. 


The book 


was published by Messrs. Methuen on November Ath.| 


[Last week's instalment described, in the concluding portion 
of Chapter XX., the increasing tension between Germany and 
Russia, brought about by the Pan-Slav agitation and Russia's 
rapprochement with France, which already virtually amounted 
to an alliance. The valuelessness of Bismarck’s Reinsurance 
Treaty concluded in 1887 with the Tsar, was now made apparent, 
and the Tsar was exasperated by the forged Bulgarian letters, 
which made it appear that Bismarck had secretly supported the 
candidature of Prince Ferdinand of Coburg. The visit of the 
Tsar to Berlin, as the author points out, while it enabled Bismarck 
to denounce the forged letters, only produced a temporary dctente ; 
the Pan-Slav agitation rose higher and higher ; Moltke’s report 


on © the War on two Fronts” was presented in December, 1887 ; 
the transference of troops to the East was sanctioned, and the 
building of the network of strategic railways ordered. Lastly, 
on February 3rd, 1888, Bismarck published the Treaty of Alliance 
of 1879 between Germany and Austria-Hungary, and three days 


later made his historic speech of warning in the Reichstag. Chapter 
XXI.,° The Tragedy of the Crown Prince,” recounted the origin 


and progress of his fatal illness, which began in 1887. The 
author described the summoning of the specialists in May, and 
the calling in, at their request, of Sir Morell Mackenzie, whose 
decisive intervention, based on his assurance that the disease was 
not cancer, and his promise of a cure, led to a series of journeys in 
the vain pursuit of health. The author's vehement opposition 
to this policy was explained and justified, as he contends, by the 
faiiure of Mackenzie's treatment and his admission at San 
Remo, in November, 1887, that the disease was fatal. The author 
then described the verdict of the assembled doctors and its conse- 
quences : his appointment, at Bismarck’s instigation, as_ the 
Emperor's representative, and the resentment of his father at 
Bismarci:s delay in communicating this decision. The instal- 
ment ended with an account of the episode of the ‘* Waldersee 
Assembly,” in which a purely charitable enterprise was made the 
occasion of a bitter Press campaign against the author and his 
wife, in which Bismarck took the side of their critics and oppon- 


ents.| 


‘ 


Coarrer XXI. (Continued). 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 


IXmperor were all but numbered. 
It seemed a long distance from the time when, out shooting 
with Count Stolberg at Wernigerode, he had still covered a 
considerable stretch of ground, and had been extraordinarily 
lively and entertaining—and that had been only in the 
previous October! The attacks of weakness became more 
and more frequent, and the physicians judged that the life of 
the old man, who was now nearly ninety-one, would shortly 
flicker Two things were yet destined to cast a gloom 
the evening of his existence. 


Tin days of the great 


out. 
ovei 


Tut Sorrows or tut OLD Emperor. 


The one was the hopeless condition of the Crown Prince. 
On February 9th the operation ef tracheotomy had had to 
be performed in order to save the sick man from suffocation, 


and thenceforth he carried a silver tube in his windpipe. 
Often the Emperor asked weeping for his son and the heir to 


his throne -but he was far away. From San Remo more and 
more disquieting news kept coming in, and many were already 
afraid that the German Crown Prince would die on foreign 


soil. in these circumstances, at the end of February, the 
Emperor commanded me to travel to San Remo, in order to 
secure the return of my father as quickly as possible to 
Germany. 


'an incurable cancer. 


Then a second sorrow fell upon him. On February 28rd 
Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, the second son of the Grand 
Duchess Louise, died suddenly. The Emperor was specially 
devoted to this grandson, a splendid, vigorous young man 
and a smart soldier, who was a close friend of my brother 
Uienry. His death in the flower of his youth, therefore, deeply 
affected him. 


Ht SENDS ME TO SAN ReEMO AGAIN. 

I now received the command to travel, in the first instance 
to Karlsruhe, in order to represent the Emperor at the 
funcral, and thence to proceed without delay to San Remo. 
On March 2nd I once more arrived at the Villa Zirio. 

The aspect of my father was heartbreaking. The tall 
Siegfried’s figure showed in its emaciation and the yellow 
colour of the face unmistakable signs of the rapid progress ol 
the disease. He was perpetually tormented by a tearing 
cough, and no word passed his lips, for his mouth was already 
for ever dumb. Notes rapidly scribbled on bits of paper had 
to take the place of speech when gesture and mimicry failed. 
But he bore his terrible fate with the greatest self-control, 
and even with a certain quiet cheerfulness. It was harrowing, 
too, to see with what love and devotion my mother nursed 
her sick husband, and how nothing in the world would 
persuade her to believe the awful truth. She would not 
grasp the fact that her glorious husband was being killed by 
Mackenzie still remained the great man 
who had her confidence and beside whom the pessimistic 
German doctors were as nothing. ‘The diagnosis of cancer, 
with which he himself had agreed in November, he had in the 
meantime once more light-heartedly abandoned, and had 
inspired my mother with renewed optimism. In addition, 
precisely during the days when I was present, a certain im- 
provement showed itself under her faithful nursing. In the 
morning the sick man was able to sit in the garden or on the 
baleony and enjoy the warm sun of the South, and often, too, 
from the balcony to greet the strangers, who came in hosts, 
full of gratitude for their sympathy. 

A migration to Germany might, therefore, very well have 
taken place, in order to meet the wishes of the Emperor, if 
the winter at home had not been exceptionally cold and 
stormy. For this reason it was decided to await the coming 
of warmer weather, and I left without having carried out my 
commission. I could only arrange with Dr. von Bergmann, 
who also wished to return to Germany in the course of the 
next few days, that he should obtain a promise from Mackenzie 
to bring my father home in the event of his growing worse, 
In addition, his assistant, Dr. Bramann, who had performed 
the operation of tracheotomy, was to telegraph in cypher to 
Leuthold every day as to my father’s condition. More I could 
not do. 

Deeply depressed and hopeless I travelled back to Berlin, 


Tut PassinGc Ge THE OLD EMPEROR. 

When on March 7th I arrived in Berlin, the doctors were 
counting the life of my beloved grandfather only by hours ; 
already his pulse was continually ceasing to beat. It is 
impossible to describe what I felt as I approached the death- 
bed, after just leaving another! As soon as the Emperor 
saw me, he asked about San Remo, and for some moments 
I was able to give him information—of course, in the form 
best calculated to spare him. 

The old Emperor’s flame of life flickered for yet two days. 
He was surrounded by all those most devoted to him, especially 
the Empress Augusta, who remained constantly at his bed- 
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side reclining in her wheel-chair, and the Grand Duchess 
Louise, who had just lost her son. My grandfather was still 
able repeatedly to talk to me, mostly about military matters ; 
he was, above all, occupied with the spring parade, and he 
gave me exact instructions as to the disposition of the troops. 
The last thing of which he spoke to me, clearly in the belief 
that my father was standing before him, was the question of 
the relations of Germany with Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
which he saw again in the light of bygone years: I was to 
hold fast to the alliance with Austria-Hungary, but to preserve 
and cultivate friendship with Russia, Then there rose up in 
his dying imagination pictures of his youth, of the family life 
with his mother Queen Louise, of the Wars of Liberation. 
And then he bowed his head in eternal sleep. 

The memory of the passing of the great Emperor is for me 
a holy and inviolable legacy. 


CHAPTER XNITI. 


THE NINETY-NINE DAYS 

It is only sadly and reluctantly that I take up my pen in 
order to describe the short reign of my father. It was so full 
of pain and suffering, so full also of cabals and intrigues 
against myself, that even to-day the memory of it oppresses 
me like a nightmare. Yet let that be said which must be said 
within the limits of this book. 


Tue Quesrion or THE New Emperor's Tree. 


Though my sorrow for my beloved grandfather was 
profound, IT had no leisure to yield to it. For, since my 
father was living abroad, it was upon my shoulders that the 
whole burden fell of the measures connected with the change 
of Government as weil as the arrangements for the lying-in- 
state and the funcral ceremonies, which often involved con- 
sulting my father beforehand by telegraph. 

The first task was to decide by what name the troops were 
to take the oath to the Emperor. The answer to the question 
from San Remo was the instruction: His Majesty would 
assume the name Frederick IV. Prince Bismarck, with the 
utmost firmness, declared this to be impossible, as the German 
Empire founded in 1871 had nothing to do with the old 
Roman Empire of German nationality. As King of Prussia 
His Majesty was Frederick III and, as the King of Prussia 

yas at the same time German Emperor, he should as such 
logically bear the same name. Albedyll and IT were in com- 
plete agreement with this view, and a telegram in this sense 
was at once despatched to San Remo. With the help of my 
mother, who expressed herself strongly in favour of this 
solution, the proposal thus submitted was accepted by my 
father. 

I took the oath in the drill-hall in the Karlstrasse with the 
staff of the Guards’ Corps and the Ist Guards’ Division, 
together with the 2nd Regiment of Foot Guards. 1 stood 
next to General von Schlichting, my Divisional commander. 
In front of us were held, wreathed in flowers, the flags of the 
regiment, which had waved in front of it in many a victorious 
battle under my grandfather. It was a deeply moving 
moment when, with hands upraised, we repeated the formula 
of the sacred military oath, which was followed by three 
hurrahs for the Emperor Frederick III. The emotion was so 
general that tears stood in the eves of many of the officers 
and men. I, too, was so moved that T could not restrain my 
tears. 


The Rerern ro CharLorrenBuere. 


Preparations were now made for the transference of my 
father from San Remo to the Palace of Charlottenburg, which, 
being free from dust, quiet and surrounded by a park, seemed 
better suited to be the residence of the sick Emperor than his 
own Palace or the Royal Palace in the middle of Berlin. 
Everything possible was done to make it warm and com- 
fortable to live in. The meeting with my father on the 
evening of March 11th was deeply moving. Ile embraced me 
with an indescribable expression in his eves. which IT shall 
never forget. His condition was so bad that he could not 
even be present at the funeral of his father. hen. on the 


afternoon of the frost-bound March 16th, the funeral pro- 
cession conducted the old Emperor on his last journey to the 


Mausoleum, he stood weeping at one of the windows of the 
palace looking out over the garden. 

Soon after his arrival my father held a meeting of the 

Crown Council, at which the ministers took the oath. 
gentlemen were profoundly affected by the altered appear- 
ance of the Emperor, whom they had not seen for more than 
a year. As my father could no longer speak, he asked ques- 
tions and issued orders on slips of paper, and answered 
questions by nodding or shaking his head : his mental vigou 
was unimpaired and fully as of old. One other memory 
remains with me of that sitting. It is that the Finance 
Minister Scholz spoke about the minting of new coins with 
the portrait of the present Emperor, and that when Scholy, 
announced that the minting would take about two months, 
my father made a gesture with his hands which said clear! 
I shall not live to see them! His foreboding did not dec ive 
him, and after his death I considered it an act of filial piety 
to have as many coins as possible struck with my father’s 
portrait. 

On the first Sunday on which we children went to Char- 
Jottenburg to attend service in the chapel of the palace, my 
father showed me the plans and elevations for his projec ted 
rebuilding of the cathedral in Berlin, which were set up in 
his ante-chamber. These plans, my father told me, had been 
completed by the architect, Herr Raschdorff, in a year. after 
many consultations with him and with my mother. During 
their travels in Italy, it appears, my parents had made a 
consistent study of all domed buildings, and these plans were 
the outcome of their studies. He himself would not live to 
see the completion of the work, and therefore left to me. as 
his legacy, the duty of seeing it carried out after his death. 

In view of my father’s painful illness I again received an 
order authorizing me to act as his representative in the 
signing of the less important current orders. Meanwhile the 
sick Emperor's vital strength once more flickered up. On 
March 28th he was able for the first time to yo out into ihe 
garden, and on March 29th he was even able to take 2 drive 
in the Griinewald. On March 80th and April Ist my father 
drove to Berlin, and was received with rapturous joy by the 
people of the capital, who covered him with flowers. But 
the hopes excited by this visit to Berlin were to prove only 


These 


too deceptive. 
JOURNALISTIC INrRIGuES. My Direrccur Posrrion. 


Unfortunately, the company of correspondents had also 


followed from San Remo and, under the protection o! 
Mackenzie, had succeed in pushing themselves into the 
physicians room in the palace. It was thanks to thes¢ 


gentlemen that not only was a shameless campaign of 
denunciation conducted against the German doctors. notably 
Bergmann, but that in a certain section of the Berlin Press, 
as well as in English and French newspapers, there 
against me a campaign of calumny and vituperation which ean 
only be described as base beyond all example. (Later, of 
course, I have had a good deal more to put up with in this 
respect.) I rejected repeated proposals that I should take 
action to meet these calumimnies ; for my father’s sake I preferred 
to suffer every injustice quietly rather than add to all his 
sufferings the torture of a public scandal. 

There was, however. something clse connected with the 
Press attacks which was far more painful to me. E soon 
noticed that difficulties were being put in the way of my visits 
to my father, that attempts were being made to cut them off, 
and, indeed, to prevent them altogether on the most flimsy 
pretexts. I had the feeling that efforts were being made Pa 
erect an invisible wall between my father and myself. Then I 
leaned that spies were posted who gave timely notice of my 
arrival at the palace, whereupon I was cither received by my 
mother or greeted at the house door with the information that 
the Emperor was asleep and that my mother had gone out 
for a walk. It was clear that I was to have no speech with 
my father without witnesses being present. When I at last 
succeeded, with the help of the valet Schulze, in slipping by 
the back-stairs unnoticed into my father’s bedroom, he showed 
himself greatly pleased to see me and let me talk to him of many 
things. notably about my brigade. When he gave me to under- 
stand that I ought to visit him more often, as he saw me su 
seldom, and IT answered that I had already called several 
times but had never heen admitted, he was greatly astonished 


began 
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and described this barring-out as senseless; he said that my 
presence was welcome to him at any time. When I next 
visited him I noticed that various faces unknown to me were 
watching us from the doctors’ room, which lay further back, 
and I therefore locked the door. On leaving the palace I 
expressed to His Majesty’s gentlemen in no measured terms 
my indignation at these proceedings, but all the answer I got 
was that they were not in a position to get rid of the journalists 
protected by Mackenzie. Even on the day of my father’s 
death, when his eyes had searce been closed, I found in the 
death chamber a Viennese journalist, introduced by Mackenzic. 
He went out faster than he came in. 

On 16th April I received from my father’s aide-de-camp, 
Colonel von Kessel, who lived in Berlin, a message to say that 
a mounted servant had just arrived at his house from Char- 
lottenburg with the news that my father’s life was in immediate 
danger. I at once had my swiftest thoroughbred saddled, and 
galloped out to Charlottenburg. My appearance seemed 
to cause great surprise and was greeted with visible thankful- 
ness by my brother and sisters. For several days the condition 
of the Emperor was hopeless, and the doctors thought that 
the end was near. Yet the danger passed, and my father 
once more revived. 


QvereN Vicrorta’s VisiT. 


On 24th April Queen Victoria of England arrived at Char- 
lottenburg with her daughter Beatrice and her son-in-law, 
Prince Henry of Battenberg. By my father’s command she 
was received by me and my brother and sisters and conducted 
by us to the palace, where she was greeted by my mother with 
deep emotion. The Queen was lodged in the pavilion on the 
east side of the palace, which my mother had had artistically 
furnished with the most costly furniture and stuffs in the 
rococo style of the time of Frederick the Great. In the evening 
various distinguished personalities, at the head Prince 
Bismarck, were invited from Berlin to dinner in order to be 
presented to the Queen. 

As my grandmother had expressed the wish to see something 
of the troops of the Prussian Guard, my father commanded the 
1th Reviment of Foot Guards belonging to my brigade and 
the Regiment of the Gardes du Corps to parade before my 
grandmother on the Charlottenburg parade ground; he 
instructed me to take over the command. Queen Victoria 
came out with my mother in a carriage drawn by four horses ; 
{ commanded the salute and then accompanied my grand- 
mother’s carriage as it drove down the front of the two regi- 
ments. The march past met with the whole-hearted approval 
of the Queen; standing beside her, I could see by the 
expression of her face how fascinated she was by the military 
spectacic. At the close of the parade she expressed to me her 
joy that my father had chosen me, her grandson, to lead these 
fine regiments before her. They were, she said, the first 
Prussian troops that she had seen since her visit to Coblenz 


as a young Queen. 
A Brier Ratry. Tue Emprror’s Devorion tro Duty, 


At the beginning of May the Emperor once more rallied ; 
onee more he was able to visit his beloved Berlin and receive 
the homage of its population, but after that the course down- 
hill was continuous. When, on 24th May, my brother Henry 
was married to the Princess Irene of Hesse-Darmstadt in the 
chapel of the Palace of Charlottenburg, the solemnization, at 
which the Prince of Wales also assisted, was entirely dominated 
by the profound sorrow caused in ail those present by the 
terribly emaciated appearance of my father. He insisted, 
none the less, while the rings were being exchanged, on rising 
and remaining standing, like a hero of old, supported upon his 
stick, but directly after had to leave the chapel. Never again 
have I attended a wedding like this, at which not joy but 
sorrow filled all hearts. 

In spite of his rapidly failing health, my father carried out 
his duties as ruler with all the deep sense of duty natural to 
him. Every day he worked, though in great pain, for hours 
together with Prince Bismarck and the chiefs of the two 
Cabinets. He wished to introduce a new uniform for the 
Imperial Navy ; he therefore commissioned my brother Henry 
to work out the various proposals made for this, and com- 
manded me to attend the final exhibition, at which the models 


of the new uniforms were submitted to and approved by 
him. I secured their introduction after my accession to the 
throne. For the Army my father appointed a Commission 
to work out new rules for drill and new regulations for service 
in the field. The results of this were the abolition of the 
third rank, the introduction, as the basis formation, of the 
company column in three sections, the abolition of line tacties 
and of evolutions in column of battalions, and in their stead 
the increase of exercises in skirmishing and more thorough 
training in scattered fighting. On these principles, in the 
spring of 1888, I trained my brigade, as the first troop in the 
Army. 

As I have already mentioned, my father also abolished the 
exercises which it had hitherto been the custom for the regi- 
ments and brigades to carry out in the spring. At my parti- 
cular request, to which I had been moved by a petition from 
my brigade, my father gave me permission instead to train 
My personal A.D.C., Major Baron 
von Bissing, who had often been entrusted with the command 
of the marked enemy and had full freedom of action, had at his 
disposal a flag brigade with the necessary personnel of officers, 


my brigade in fighting. 


and was empowered to give both me and the regimental 
commanders epportunities for rapid decisions by unexpected 
measures. He carried out this task brilliantly, and at times 
succeeded in bringing about situations that were almost 
critical, but these were always exceedingly well parried by 
the commanding oflicers, acting on their own initiative. I 
was delighted to find that they, too, in spite of the old rules, 
thoroughly well understood how to conduct a battle on modern 
principles. 


THe Emrereror’s First AND Last Review or Fits Troops. 


On the evening before the last of these exercises in fighting 
I was sitting with my ofiicers over a glass of beer when I 
received a letter from Charlottenburg. I had a violent fright, 
as I could not but fear evil news ; an icy silence fell upon the 
assembly. But who can describe my joy when I was able 
to read out to my officers my father’s command to the brigade, 
on its return from the manoeuvres next day, to defile before 
him in the park at Charlottenburg! I had not been wrong 
in believing that it would give my father pleasure to sce the 
troops—he had accepted the proposal I had made on the 
same morning. Three hurrahs for the Emperor Frederick IIT 
were the answer. 

On the following day, the 29th May, there was a lively 
battle on the rifle-range at Tegel, which was decided by a 
clever flank attack by the Fusilier Regiment of the Guards. 
When the manoeuvres were over the men of the three reyiments 
of my Second Guards’ Infantry Brigade were informed that 
they were to have the honour of marching past the Supreme 
War Lord, whereupon their joy was great. With song and 
jubilation the stretch between the Tegel rifle-ground and the 
park of Charlottenburg was covered. Inside the park gates, 
in accordance with the Emperor's special commands, I ordered 
columns of companies to be fermed, and so before the garden 
facade of the Palace of Charlottenburg the march past took 
place, to the accompaniment of the rolling of drums and the 
musie of the regimental bands. During the march past my 
father, in full uniform, and with this helmet on his head, sat 
in his open carriage, holding himself stiffly upright with all 
his force; I myself took up a position at the carriage door 
obliquely behind him. It was an unforgettable experience, 
deeply affecting to all who shared in it, for this march past 
of my brigade, as a sorrowful foreboding told everyone, was to 
be the only review of his troops ever held by my poor father. 
When the regiments had defiled past, he pressed my hand with 
deep emotion and, weeping, kept pointing to his heart. Then 
he handed me a slip on which he had written: ** What troops 
those are of mine!” and yet another: *‘* Have been content 
and felt great joy.” 

When I galloped along the line of the battalions, which 
had started on the march to Berlin before me, I found them 
wrapped in a deep silence, that lay upon them like a paralysing 
spell. The picture of my father’s manly beauty which was 
still alive in their memory was in terrible contrast with what 
they had just seen. They did not shake off this gloom till 
they had got well into the Tiergarten. The spot where my 
father’s carriage stood is now marked by a stone, designed 
by Ihne, and dedicated by the 2nd Guards’ Infantry Brigade. 
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His TRANSFERENCE BY WATER FROM CHARLOTTENBURG TO 


PorTsDAM. 


My father’s transference from Charlottenburg to Potsdam 
gave me the opportunity for the last service I could render 
him before he died. He expressed a vehement desire to get 
away to his beloved Potsdam, and expecially to that New 
Palace which was so dear to him, ** where he had been born 
and where he wished to die.” This led to frequent conferences 
between the doctors, General von Winterfeld, the Chief 
Court Marshal Prince Radolin, and with me. The doctors 
pronounced a railway journey too dangerous, and they also 
refused to risk a carriage journey along the dusty high roads, 
so that the perplexity was great. It was a joy to me to be able 
to suggest a satisfactory solution of the problem. The steam- 
yacht of the Royal Family, the * Alexandria,’ which, during 
the summer, was berthed at the ** Matrosenstation,” had been 
a paddle-boat dating from the end of the ‘forties or the 
beginning of the ‘fifties, one of the oldest steamers in Europe. 
When my grandfather, in his day, was informed that this 
vessel would have to be replaced, he had commissioned 
me to have a new steam- yacht designed. This new 
* Alexandria’ had just been put into commission, after 
completing her trials, and was now lying at the ‘* Matrosen- 
station.’ As the ship lay very low in the water, it was possible 
to board her from the shore by a level gangway, no ladder 
being necessary. The large saloon, which was on deck and 
furnished with comfortable sofas and arm-chairs upholstered 
in white calico, would provide every convenience necessary 
to the sick man, while the large windows, which could be 
opened or shut at need, afforded a wide view. My suggestion 

yas accepted, and I caused the yacht to come by the Spandau 
Canal to Charlottenburg, where she was moored by the 
palace park. 

On the evening of 31st May my father visited for the last 
time the silent Mausoleum in the park at Charlottenburg 
in order to bid farewell to the resting-place of his father and 
his grandparents, and on the following day went on board 
the * Alexandria,’ which he thus consecrated. My mother 
and we brothers and sisters accompanied him. It was touching 
to see what pleasure he took in the trim ship, with its light 
and cheerful saloon, and in the beautiful journey by water. 
Having been so long imprisoned in a sick-room, he was never 
weary of gazing at the sun-bathed banks of the Havel, which 
had become for us so intimate and so dear. When we passed 
the Pfaueninsel, where innumerable times as children, and later 
when grown up, we had spent happy hours with him in the 
intimacy of the family circle, he was overcome with grief. 
Slowly he waved to it with his hand, and a tear stole from his 
eye—-he was taking leave of the lovely island and of all the 
fair memories associated with it. This moment was so poignant 
that I had to go on to the bridge in order to hide the emotion 
which threatened to overmaster me. I stood beside the 
master of the ship, Captain Velten, who was affected in 
the same way as I. He held the wheel firmly in his hand, his 
eyes staring into the distance and his jaws firmly set, while 
the tears streamed down into his great ruddy seaman’s beard. 

In the New Palace my father occupied the apartments 
on the ground floor which had formerly been reserved for 
the use of my grandfather when he visited Potsdam on the 
occasion of the Schrippenfest and which I subsequently used 
during the whole period of my rule. As the weather was 
glorious, all the doors could be left open, and my father was 
able at any moment to go out and enjoy the sight of the 
beloved park of Sanssouci, which was brilliant with a glorious 
wealth of flowers. He was now where he had longed to be. 


PurrKAMER’s DismissaAL. My Motruer Unsustiy Cuarcep. 


Soon after the migration to the New Palace there followed, 
pretty unexpectedly, the dismissal of the Minister of State, 
von Puttkamer. This unlcosed in the political world exas- 
peration on the Right, joy on the Left, and everywhere great 
excitement. Innumerable rumours and surmises buzzed about, 
which finally concentrated themselves into the belief that my 
mother was responsible for this event. My knowledge of 
what was happening behind the scenes enables me to declare 
that this assumption is wrong. It was not my mother who 
* behind the back of Prince Bismarck,” as it was said, had by 
her intrigues led to Puttkamer’s dismissal; on the contrary, 
it was the Chancellor who, in the hope of overcoming the 


“opposition of which he complained on my- mother’s part, 


and of gaining her favour, dropped the Minister who was 
disagreeable to her. My mother suffered much under these 
rumours, and charged me to take the first opportunity of letting 
Puttkamer know that she had had nothing to do with his 
dismissal. 

I Destroy A DANGEROUS DOCUMENT. 

The Minister of Justice, Friedberg, paid several visits to the 
New Palace. He was, as I have already stated, an old and 
intimate friend and adviser of my parents, whom I often met 
in the house and whom I learned to honour and value highly, 
He possessed the entire confidence of all of us, for his was a 
thoroughly high-minded and noble nature. I often walked 
with him on the terrace of the palace, and on one such occasion 
he called my attention to the fact that, in the event of my 
father’s death, an important document would be laid before 
me, to which I should give ripe consideration. I will at once 
mention what it was to which he referred. It was a sealed 
letter of King Frederick William IV, on the envelope of which 
were the seals of my father and grandfather, with notes that 
they had read it. In the letter the King exhorted his successors 
to abolish the Constitution which had been forced from him 
by the Revolution of 1848 and to restore the old form of governs 
ment, as this was the only form in which it would be possible 
to rule in Prussia. 

When Friedberg handed me this document after my accession 
to the throne, I at once saw that it might easily work the 
greatest harm if it were to come into the hands of an inex- 
perienced heir. I therefore had no hesitation in tearing the 
letter up and burning it in my stove. On the envelope I 
wrote, with my seal and the date of the day below it; 
** Contents read and destroyed.’ The envelope was returned 
to the archives. 

DEATH OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 

Now came the sorely tried Emperor's last days of suffering. 
On the 13th June King Oscar of Sweden came on a visit to my 
father. The two Sovereigns had long been friends, and the 
King had therefore expressed the wish once more to grasp my 
father by the hand. My father received him sitting, for he 
was now quite feeble, in a room situated on the garden side of 
the New Palace ; he wore an old fatigue-jacket, of which the 
buttons at the top were undone. But only a few minutes had 
passed when the King came out to me on the terrace with a 
soul so harrowed that for a long while he could speak no word. 
The heartrending spectacle of that once magnificent figure 
had affected him too deeply. 

In the morning of the following day Dr. Schrader and 
Professor Bardeleben, who had been called into consultation, 
announced to me that it was no longer possible to give my 
father nourishment, as the liquid food which he took ran out 


_ again beside the tube, the inside of the throat being completely 


destroyed. When I was admitted to see my father, I found 
him already in the death-agony. I therefore spent the night 
in the house, taking up my quarters in a guest chamber not far 
from my father’s apartments. 

In the early morning of the 15th my sister Victoria woke me, 
telling me that I must come over quickly, as the end was near. 
I found my father completely exhausted, shaken by violent 
fits of coughing, and near to death; my mother and my 
brother and sisters were already gathered round him. In order 
to give the dying man relief he was raised high up, so that he 
was almost sitting. Soon after I came he wrote with a trembling 
hand, hardly legible, on a scrap of paper, ** Victoria, I and the 
children——"’: he wanted to express his satisfaction in having 
all his dear ones about him. These were his last words. But it 
was only after several hours that the release came. Once more 
he looked at us intently and lovingly with his kind blue eyes, 
and then he sank slowly back on to the pillows. Through the 
large open French windows came the song of birds, the room 
was filled with the intoxicating seent of flowers from the 
gardens which he had tended with such endless love, and on 
his noble countenance, emaciated and lined with pain, fell the 
rays of the clear June sun. 

Quietly and without any death-struggle the victor of 
KGniggriitz and Worth, the second Kaiser of the new German 
Empire, breathed out his noble soul. 


(Concluded.) 
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Back to Economics 


Tur present economic situation of this country is ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory, and it requires, failing some 
radical change in national psychology, a super-optimist 
to take a roseate view of the future. No country has an 
unemployment problem approaching ours; in no 
country exeept Russia, where the public expression of 
opinion is not encouraged, is there anything like the 
social unrest which we see here, and no country finds it 
necessary to spend in so-called ‘“ social services ~ 400 
millions a year on doles, maintenance, pensions, insurance 
and education. Judging by the increase in these elee- 
mosynary contributions, it would almost seem that the 
appetite grows by eating and the more we attempt to 
ameliorate conditions, the less inclination there is to face 
economic facts and to meet a definite industrial situation 
with confidence and self-reliance. The easy times when 
we were “ the workshop of the world ”’ have passed, and 
the gibe that we are ‘‘ the workhouse of the world ” con- 
tains a painful element of truth. We have a population 
erowing by 300,000 a year, off-set by an emigration total 
of only 60,000, Our acres and our physical resourees 
necessarily remain at a fixed or decreasing level, and our 
forcign markets relative to our growing needs are being 
circumscribed by ambitious competitors. Surely the 
moment has arrived, if the nation is to survive, that we 
should pull ourselves together and not asunder, and quit 
ourselves like men and not like spoilt children, erying for 
th: moon and an easy life. But what do we find; a sullen 
opposition on the part of the Labour Socialist Party, the 
second largest in the State, and a refusal to make the 
least concession to get us out of the rut, except on lines 
which the majority will not accept, and which have 
spelled loss if not ruin wherever they have been put into 
practice. So far as the Government is concerned, we 
observe an almost fatalistie reliance on “ something 
turning up” to ease the situation, and a weak acquies- 
cence in semi-Socialistie nostrums of which the 23 
million subsidy and the recommendations of the coal 
report, if carefully considered, are good examples. It is 
truc that a large section of public opinion does not reflect 
these views. There are always people who think that 
unpleasant facts can be conjured away with the parrot- 
ery of “ pessimist.” They observe that, despite unem- 
ployment on a vast scale, and unprecedented taxation, 
we manage to rub along somehow. The nation is well 
fed, well clothed, and the housing difficulty is being over- 
come, the Budget balances—or did—and even if it be 
truc that the miners strike has involved the country in a 
direct loss of 300 millions, quite apart from future reper- 
cussions, No one seems a penny the worse, and it only goes 
to prove, so the optimists say, what “ resiliency ” and 
untapped resources the nation possesses—-so why worry ? 
But surely that is a superficial view. These optimists do 
not visualize either the prosperity which we might have 
eujoved or appreciate the loss of the non-accumulated 
capital resources essential for the maintenance of our 
growing population, or, to take a nearer view, the forth- 
coming balance-sheets of our leading industries, and the 
strain of next year’s Budget. Neither do they grasp that 


we are gradually exhausting that intangible factor of 


prosperity, “ goodwill,” by means of which we are for a 
time retaining our foreign markets. 
Pouitics AND ECONOMICS, 
What is the reason, after making full allowances for 
geographical conditions and resources, that this country 
differs both in theory and practice from the attitude of 


our most successful rivals. Is not the answer to be found 
in the fact that “ politics have become inextrieably 
associated with economics, with the result that every 
ceconomie fact, every theoretical argument has been dis- 
torted by partisan inuendo and suggestion ? Nowhere is 
calm and reasoned discussion possible. The politician, 
like the scene-painter, works with a big brush. He has 
to produce his effects, not by appeals to reason, but to the 
imagination. False analogies are his weapons, class 
hatred and envy the background of his picture. The rise 
of democracy, the advent of a “ political ’’ Labour Party, 
the cheap “ stunt ” Press, the very virtues of our devotion 
to liberty —or is it licence ?--ceven our financial ortho- 
doxy, necessitating heavy taxation, have tended to the 
domination of “ vearnings ” instead of “ earnings,” of 
rights instead of duties. All these factors have served 
to accentuate the natural tendency of mankind to shift 
the burden of their own shortcomings on to the shoulders 
of those who, to use the cant phrase, are “ best able to 
bear them.” Labour has not even gone the right way to 
achieve that end. They have only succeeded in raising 
prices against themselves, to render the employer’s life a 
misery, and to check enterprise, initiative and security, 
which factors are the life-blood of the nation in a pre- 
dominantly competitive world, 
Emery Purases. 

It need hardly be said that few politicians appreciate— 
certainly few will admit— this conflict of economic and 
political aims. The difliculty is met by the adoption of 
a pseudo-economic phrascology, making an easy appeal 
to men’s hearts instead of their heads, to their desires 
instead of to their deserts. Any attempt to mect inter- 
national competition by an increase in working hours, or 
reduction in unearned wages, is scarified as an attack on 
the workers’ “ standard of living.” Not only that, but 
if for any reason the general price level rises, either owing 
to scarcity of or increased demand for raw material, or 
more often than not through increased cost of production 
due to sheltered wages——these very facts are made the 
basis for a percentual increase in the wage factor, itself 
the cause of the trouble. Every rhetorical artifice is used 
to divert attention from economic law. Private capi- 
talism, we are told, has broken down. ‘‘ Production for 
use and not for profit” is dangled before an uncritical 
proletariat, as the panacea for our ills, though it would 
pass the wit of men to give a reasoned account of what 
this precious locution means. 

NATIONALIZING FALLACY. 

When it is proved beyond reasonable doubt that if 
the whole of the national incomes over £250 a year would, 
if divided amongst all the workers, not provide more than 
5s. a week per family, and by reason of Death Duties and 
Income Tax in a year or two would provide even a lesser 
sum, that fact is used as a proof that the whole economic 
system ” must be changed. ‘ Nationalization ” and the 
most elaborate bureaucratic system ever devised has 
recently been reaffirmed at the Labour Party Conference 
at Margate as the unalterable policy which alone will 
bring industrial peace and plenty. The lessons of history 
are ignored, and every effort of conciliation is regarded 
as merely a scheme to retain “ ill-gotten gains,” and to 
postpone the coming of the “ day.” 
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GENERAL UNREsr?Y. 
In view of these doctrines and the feeble attempts to 
controvert them, it is not surprising that social unrest 
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grows apace, that trade declines, and our captains of 
industry lose both heart and opportunity. Labour is not 
alone at fault. All political parties are to blame. The 
Liberal Party, which has always stood for individualism 
and liberty subordinated to the interests of the com- 
munity, has for technical reasons, which this is not the 
place to discuss, been debarred from pulling its weight in 
the economic maelstrom. The Conservative Party, 
handicapped by the vice of “ possession,” labours under 
the delusion that it must apologize for its existence, and 
is loth to preach the pure economic doctrine. As a 
result it is responsible for a mass of half-baked Socialistic 
legislation for which it gets no credit but all the blame 
which attaches to the apostate. All parties—Liberal, 
Labour, Conservative, Socialist, are for different reasons 
responsible for the present deplorable state of the 
country, and for the future, which is the graver because 
the consequences are neither visualized nor understood. 
Liberals because they have been false to their principles, 
Conservatives because they are afraid to be conservative, 
and the Labour Party because in their endeavour to 
impose an exotic and diseredited economic system on an 
unwilling majority have only sueceeded in getting the 
worst out ef a system which in recent years has never 
been given a fair chance of freely functioning. If in 
answer to this it is claimed that certain trades have 
improved their position, we may agree; but they have 
only done so by abusing their monopoly at the expense 
of their unsheltered fellow-workers and an army of one 
and a half million unemployed. 


EMOTIONAL CAMPAIGNS. 


One of the strangest features about the present labour 
and social unrest, with all its deplorable moral and 
economic consequences, is that no one can logically state 
what the grievances are all about or suggest intelligible 
remedies. Very vaguely, of course, the claim is for a 
higher standard of living and shorter hours of labour ; 
but how that is to be achieved by the absurdly inadequate 
programme of “ nationalization” none of the Labour 
leaders troubles to explain. If by nationalization is 
really meant “ confiscation,” well and good—we know 
where we are—but confiscation has been ruled out. Mr. 
Snowden, speaking for himself, expressly stated so in the 
House of Commons. Even in a recent statement of 
Labour's land policy, Mr. MacDonald provided for com- 
pensating the land owners under Schedule A. It is true 
that social amenity and prestige values were not to be 
paid for, but whether the land owner is to be robbed a 


little more or less is relatively unimportant from the 
point of view of what is hoped to be achieved. All that 
is left to the imagination. We are never told in what 
way whole armies of bureaucrats supervising the mines 
and the railways and agriculture will add to national 
efficiency or lead to payment of higher wages. These diffi- 
culties are all covered up by the magic word “ reorganiza- 
tion,” and here again everything is vague and nebulous, 
The truth is that wages, hours, nationalization and _re- 
construction are only the facade of the Socialist edifice, 
but the foundations are political and not economic. The 
** political complex,” and not existing conditions, is the 
basis of social unrest. This point of view has been 
recently emphasized in a book by an American author, Mr. 
Lothrop Stoddard, called Scientific Humanism, to which 
more attention might have been given were it not for its 
somewhat repellent title. He points to the fact that all 
mankind are “ inecurably inclined to ‘ rationalize” their 
emotions.” This means finding bad arguments for 
unproved or illogical assumptions. We are, he writes, 
“ineredibly heedless in our beliefs, but find ourselves 
filled with illicit passion when anyone trices to rob us of 
their companionship. The source of the trouble lies, not 
in the intellect, but in the emotions—that which divides 
men irreconcilably is not rational thought but emotional 
processes—yet everyone believes that it is the ideas which 
are the trouble.” 
AN APPEAL TO REASON. 

It may be said that this explanation of labour unrest 
and its unfortunate reaction on the physical problem of 
living only adds to the difficulty of achieving peace in 
industry and willing co-operation between Capital and 
Labour. Ido not think so. It only emphasizes the need of 
a new method of approach—an appeal to the head and 
not to the heart, to reason and not emotion, or in other 
words to common sense and economic law. Fortunately 
there are many signs that the world is approaching this 
ideal. The Locarno Pact in international politics, the 
tentative approaches of the bankers and the leaders of 
industry in the disunited States of Europe, are encourag- 
ing. Coming nearer home there is the Industrial Peace 
movement of Mr. Havelock Wilson, and the helpful sug- 
gestions of Sir Arthur Whinney, President of the Institute 
of Accountants. All this is to the good, and it is not too 
much to hope that “* Labour ” will shake itself free from 
the thraldom of the “ political complex,” and unite in a 
whole-hearted effort to make the best and not the worst 
of an economic system which is founded on the ineluctable 
facts of human nature, FRANK Mornis, 


Bankers and Trade Depression 


Wuar has been the effect of the coal stoppage upon the 
banking industry ? What connexion may be _ traced 
between the banking figures and the trade depression ? 
Are bankers in a position to easily finance any trade 
revival? These are questions which are being actively 
discussed just now both in financial and commercial 
circles, and in this and the following article I will 
endeavour to deal with some of them. 

At the outset, however, I may remark that it is certainly 
vot surprising that such questions should be asked, for 
without a careful consideration and analysis, not only 
are the banking figures somewhat mystifying in the light 
of trade depression, but some of them may well explain 
why the question is raised of the ability of the Banks 
casily to finance any trade revival. 

During the past year there have been at least two great 
events which must have exerted a material influence upon 
banking business and upon the figures shown in Bankers’ 
balance sheets. One of these has been the return of 
Great Britain to the gold standard, and the other of 
course, has been the coal stoppage which, at the time of 
writing, has continued for just over six months. 

It is the more necessary carefully to consider 


these 


two events together because in some respects the influence 
of the one upon the financial and banking position may 
said to have been sct off by the other. There-can, I think, 
be no question that but for our having returned to 





the gold standard, the prolonged coal stoppage and 
consequent trade depression would have had an infinitely 
greater effect upon the sterling exchange, and also upon 
banking figures. 


TRADE BALANCE, 


We know that as a result of the trade depression the 
visible adverse trade balance for the first nine months of 
the current year shown in the Board of Trade Returns 
is no less than £317,000,000 or about £43,000,000 more 
than for the corresponding period of the previous year. 
On the top of this adverse balance we have had to effect 
enormous purchases of foreign coal, and yet the fact 
remains that the American exchange, although it has 
certainly declined, is not abnormally adverse, having 
regard to the period of the year. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that whereas if we had not been on the 
gold standard, the fact of our unfavourable economic 
position would have tended to such a lack of confidence 
in conditions here as to occasion withdrawals of foreign 
money, the very reverse has happened. With our 
return to the gold standard, Great Britain has been 
actively used as a depository for forcign balances, and 
that tendency has probably been emphasized by the 
fact that certain of the European Central Reserve 
Banks have deliberately accumulated resources in 
sterling as part of their reserves. Whether this circum- 
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stance is to be regarded as entirely a favourable factor, 
or whether it must be regarded as a possible source of 
weakness at some later period I am not concerned for 
the moment to demonstrate. What I am suggesting, 
however, is that one reason for the effect of the coal 
stoppage upon the general financial situation and upon 
bankers figures being very faintly revealed may be the 
one which I have just mentioned. 
BANKERS AND INpustRY. 

There is, however, another and a more important point 
to be borne in mind, when considering the relations 
between conditions of trade depression and the figures 
published by the banks. At first sight it certainly looks 
rather mysterious to find that not only in bad times as 
well as good bankers profits appear to be maintained and, 
what is perhaps more surprising, that in the present 
instance, there should actually have been a marked expan- 
sion in loans and advances. Those conversant with the 
actual position of affairs, however, know that not only is 
the explanation a fairly simple one, but that it is one 
which reflects favourably upon our bankers and upon 
our banking system. A good deal is sometimes said and 
written with regard to the duties of the banker in affording 
free facilities for the financing of active trade, but 
very little is said with regard to the extent to which in 
times of extreme difliculty our industries have to lean 
upon the banks. 

When the moment of active trade arrives we sometimes 
hear complaints from the borrower that he has been 
charged too highly for his loans, and that trade activity 
is thereby checked. But in the days of adversity we 
hear nothing at all—and naturally enough—from those 
who receive the financial aid (without which, in some 
instances, it might be impossible to tide over until the 
day of recovery) with regard to the assistance which has 
been rendered. The secrecy between bank and customer 
is observed very closely at such times; the latter is 
certainly not anxious to proclaim the circumstances from 


the house-tops, whilst the secrecy of the banker with 
regard to the affairs of his customer is proverbial. 

For the purpose of noting the more striking movements 
in some of the leading items of the banks’ balance sheets, 
it will be sufficient to deal with in the aggregate certain 
figures of the clearing banks, comparison being made 
between the position at the end of September, and that 
of a year ago. 

As regards deposits, there is a decline to note of about 
£10,000,000—but advances increased by no less than 
£42,000,000—a movement only partially sect off by a 
decline of about £23,000,000 in discounts. Here we get 
a kind of double mystery. The first and more technical 
one is that deposits should have fallen in the face of an 
increase in advances, seeing that a growth in loans 
usually occasions a corresponding expansion in deposits. 
The other is that notwithstanding the coal stoppage and 
trade depression, we have a great cxpansion in the 
advances. 

To deal first with the question of why advances in the 
loans have not found a corresponding reflection in deposits, 
the chief explanation is a fairly simple one. During this 
same period the holdings of investments by the Clearing 
Banks declined by fully £10,000,000. When bankers 
as a whole sell their own investments the purchaser is 
obviously the depositor, and consequently deposits are 
correspondingly reduced. It will be seen, therefore, that 
but for the great expansion in loans, deposits would have 
fallen very much more than they have done. 

This, however, does not solve the mysterv of why there 
has been such a great advance under the heading of 
** Loans ” when trade depression is supposed to have been 
almost unprecedented, and it is important that some 
kind of intelligent idea should be formed on the matter, 
for otherwise we may still find it difficult to determine what 
is the reserve power on the part of the Banks to finance any 
increase in trade when loans have already so greatly 
expanded, even at a time of trade depression and falling 
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prices. There is, I think, little doubt that there are 
three main reasons to be found for the expansien in 
Bankers’ loans. The first is the most agreeable one— 
namely, that while there has been intense depression in 
certain key industries such as coal, transport, iron and 
steel, many other trades have been active and prosperous, 
and have made considerable calls upon the Banks to 
finance such activities. 

A further explanation is, I think, to be found in the fact 
that whilst key industries have been depressed financial 
business, as expressed by Stock Exchange dealings and 
new capital flotations, has been pronounced, and it is 
quite probable that the item of Stock Exchange loans 
figures more prominently in the banking figures than a 
year ago, and certainly than two years ago. 

The third explanation, however, is undoubtedly to be 
found in the extent to which those industries most heavily 
hit by the coal stoppage have had to lean upon the banks 
for financial assistance. In some eases this is very clearly 
revealed in the balance-sheets of the industrial concerns 
themselves, but the ramifications of an industrial depres- 
sion are far-reaching and there must have been almost 
innumerable instances where bankers’ customers have 
been able to demonstrate that their difficulties are entirely 
traceable to the coal stoppage and that not only sol- 
veney but a renewal of prosperity could be counted upon, 
given a settlement of the industrial difliculties. And I have 


no hesitation in expressing the opinion that wherever a 
reasonably good case has been made out financial assistance 
has seldom if ever been refused. 

Thus it may be said that the past year has been one in 
which the bankers have had to care for the requirements 
of the robust trader in the prosperous industries and also 
for the invalids who have been the victims of the coal 
stoppage and the many other difficulties arising out of 
the economic and social readjustments following upon 
the War. That we should have gone through these great 
ordeals (in which must be included the heavy taxation 
imposts) with so little in the way of a breakdown in com- 
mercial or individual credit must be attributed in no 
small measure not merely to the soundness of our banks’ 
system but to the wide and common-sense views of the 
banker of to-day. In one respect, too, it can be admitted 
that the situation has been greatly aided by the firmness 
and the free marketability of investment securities. 
That fact has not only enabled the banks to realize their 
securities at satisfactory prices and made it possible to 
give the financial facilities required, but it has enabled 
them also to reduce the very high proportion of invest- 
ments in long dated securities occasioned by the semi- 
compulsory investment of resources in Government 
securities between 1914-1918, and to bring such pro- 
portion much nearer to the pre-War level. 

Anxruur W, Kippy. 


Financing a Trade Revival 


Are we Prepared ? 


Ir is indicative of the optimism which is inherent—or 
should be—in the temperament of business men_ that 
even in the midst of industrial depression there is a ten- 
dency not merely to look for a “ turn in the tide ” but to 
anticipate that the “ turn” may lead on to fortune; in 
other words, that there may be a trade revival of so pro- 
nounced a character as to retrieve the years of depression. 
And for very many years of more normal character than 
those through which we have recently been passing such 
views and hopes were supported by experience, and so- 
ralled “ cycles ” of trade depression and trade “ booms ” 
had come to be recognized as almost a part of economic 
development and progress. 

The working out of these laws—if so they can be 
described —of trade cycles has, so far at all events as this 
country is concerned, been rudely disturbed first by the 
Great War with its general upheaval of trade and credit, 
and second, by the particular nature of the after-effects 
of the War upon conditions in this country. Or, in the 
matter of this second influence, it might be more correct 
to say by the stimulus given by the War to certain 
political forees which were already working for some 
years previous to the 1914 conflagration. 


Tie CoaL STOPPAGE, 

Tn this short article itis my intention to deal with the 
question of financing increased activity of trade rather 
than with the impediments in the way of such a revival. 
If only in partial explanation, however, of the prolonged 
character of the present depression and the frequency 
with which hopes have been damped, I would draw atten- 
tion to the valuable article from Mr. Frank Morris, which 
appears in the present issue of the Spectator, in which he 
deals with some of those hindrances to a revival arising 
out of what may be termed the political and social aspects 
of our industrial problems. At the beginning of the 
present year it was possible to discern some signs of im- 
provement in trade as a whole, and certain opportunities 
were presented to us. All such possibilities were, how- 
ever, swept away by the Coal Dispute, and not only have 
unemployment and depression increased, but valuable 
markets have been lost. I only refer to this in passing 
for two reasons. The first is that not the most perfect 
currency and banking systenis in the world can hope to be 


effective if the full measure of human effort and efficiency 
is unobtainable. The other reason is that the point is of 
some moment, as we shall see later, in determining the 
power of the banks to finance any marked increase in 
commercial activity. 

Let us now assume for the moment that the worst of 
the trade depression has passed, and that in the near 
future there is to be a real improvement leading later to 
at least normal, and possibly to more than normal, com- 
mercial activity and prosperity. In such an event it is 
clear that demands both for currency and for credit 
facilities may increas¢ rapidly, and inasmuch as the pro- 
portion of bankers’ loans to their resources is already 
about equal to that which usually characterizes periods 
of great trade activity, will it be possible to afford further 
facilities, should they be required, without undue strain ? 


WuERE Co-OPERATION+IS NEEDED. 

If all is to go well in the matter of the smooth financing 
of active trade, co-operation is needed on the part of at 
least four sections of the community, namely, the Govern- 
ment, the Banker, the Capitalist or Employer, and Labour. 
And as regards this last section, I suppose that as it is 
organized labour we have to deal with nowadays it is the 
Trade Unions we really mean. If we are to have the 
maximum amount of industrial activities with the mini- 
mum amount of financial strain it is above all things 
necessary that there should be enlarged and cheapened 
production, and that there should be a check upon all 
wasteful and unproductive expenditure. And for these 
conditions the co-operation of all the four sections 
mentioned is essential. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE. 

There must be a check to much of the present unpro- 
ductive and even wasteful expenditure of the State with 
a lowering of taxation, otherwise purchasing power on 
the part of the public will be restricted, savings required 
for the financing of industries will be discouraged, and, 
individual effort in private enterprise will continue 
to be checked by the weight of State expenditure and 
the consequent burden of taxation. 


(Continued on page 828.) 
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Contingency Insurance 


Ti: man in the street is aware that he can insure against 
Fire, Burglary, Sickness, Accident and other usual risks 
appertaining to life and property, but comparatively few 
people are aware of the meaning of Contingency Insurance 
and what it embraces. It is somewhat difficult for an 
expert to define its limits, as practically they do not exist, 
but in broad terms it may be explained as embracing 
those risks which are outside the ordinary insurance 
risks. For example, under a will a beneficiary may 
ultimately become entitled to certain property provided 
the tenant for life does not marry and have issue. This 
is a risk which is frequently covered by a Contingency 
Policy. 
NAME AND Arms Risk. 

Another risk of a more peculiar nature which has been 
the subject of insurance arose under the condition of a 
will where the testator left his property with the proviso 
that the tenant for life should adopt his name and arms. 
Subsequently the tenant for life desired to raise a loan 
on his interest and the lender insisted on a policy to cover 
the risk of such interest being forfeited by reason of the 
borrower changing his name and arms at a subsequent 
date. 

TitLE Risks. 

In connexion with dealings in property it is not 
infrequent to find some defect im title such as a missing 
deed, a misdescription of the property in an existing 
deed, a restrictive covenant which may have been broken, 
&e.. &e. It will be readily understood that although 
such defect may not be serious a purchaser or mortgagee 
might be deterred from buying or lending on the property, 
a difficulty which has in many cases been overcome by 
neans of a Contingency Policy. 


Lost CertiFIcaTEes, &c. 

Another frequent use of these policies is in connexion 
with lost bonds, share certificates, &c., where on a 
transfer the difficulty arises that the document of title 
cannot be produced. The majority of Limited Companies 
are willing on production of a Statutory Declaration as 
to the circumstances and a policy of this nature to issue 
a fresh bond or certificate as the case may be. 

IssvzE Risks. 


A policy of some £50,000 was taken out to protect 
mortgagees who were lending on the reversionary interest 


of the borrower should the life tenant, a man of advanced 
age, marry and have male issue. The premium paid 
in this case was some £4,009. 


RECOVERY OF SANITY. 

Another risk which was insured by a Contingency 
Policy arose in connexion with the estate of a wealthy 
lunatic who had been in this condition for many years, 
during -which the estate had increased to a very large 
extent. Next of kin who would eventually participate 
unless the lunatic recovered and made a will detrimental 
to their interests were desirous of borrowing on their 
expectations, and a loan was eventually arranged for 
some £60,000, with a Contingency Policy which was 
granted after medical evidence from leading medical 
experts, 

SETTLEMENTS FoLtowinc Coan MINING, 

A still more interesting example of the uses of a Contin- 
gency Policy is illustrated in connexion with the winding 
up of a colliery company where, after all the assets had 
been realized and the debts settled the liquidator was 
faced with the contingency of claims from owners of 
buildings under which the colliery workings had penetrated, 
and to which there was always a remote possibility of 
damage by subsidence. The bulk of the monies were 
distributed and some £10,000 or more was paid into Court 
to provide for any such claims. 

Some few years afterwards, no claims having arisen, 
an application was made to the Court to release this 
money for distribution, and the application was granted, 
subject to a Contingency Policy to take the place of the 
fund released should any future claim arise. It frequently 
happens that sums of money are held by liquidators to 
cover possible claims which may never mature and such 
monies can from time to time be set free for distribution 
by means of a Contingency Policy. 


AN UNLIMITED FIELD FoR CONTINGENCY POLICIES. 


It is, of course, quite impossible to set out in a short 
article all the possible cases in which such policies are 
useful, but from the examples given it can be realized that 
there is practically no limit to the risks against which 
provision can be made. 

GrorGE M. Wyarr, 


-'The Banker of the Future 


(Mr. Steele is Director of Studies to the Institute of Bankers.) 


To transmute the bank clerk into a banker, the routine 
worker into the thinking and far-seeing bank chief, is 
mainly 
efforts may be usefully supplemented by educational 
bodies such as the Institute of Bankers. Banks them- 
selves must take the main responsibility for providing 
themselves with a succession of good managers and 
general managers, and one wonders whether all of them 
fully realize the necessity of their task, and with what 
success they are carrying it out. The type of man 
required to conduct the operations of our huge banking 
institutions must be even higher as time goes on. Is the 
present method of equipping the more intelligent bank 


clerks for the discharge, later on, of the higher duties of 


their business all that can be desired ? 

At present there is little “‘ method ” in the matter. In 
most cases, when a man emerges from the rank and file 
to the top, it is not as a result of training by his bank, but 
of his own individual effort and initiative. A youth enters 
a bank, and, whatever his ability or intellectual capacity, 


he is for a number of years tied. down to routine work. If 


he has exceptional ability, in many instances it reecives 
from his bank, in the earlier stages of his career, little 
recognition or encouragement. - Prebably Ins salary is 


a task for the banks themselves, though their - 


. other businesses. 


governed by a “ scale,” and that scale is, for the purely 
routine worker, so liberal as compared with the remunera- 
tion of the routine worker in other businesses, that it 
appears to leave little surplus towards the financial recog- 
nition of exceptional merit. Eventually, such a man gets 
his chance. Promotion comes, sometimes rapidly, but 
the long years spent in work which is largely mechanical 
have left their mark on him. True, he must, for his own 
sake as well as for that of his bank, “* go through the mill.” 
The radical fault in many banks’ training of their clerks, 
if it can be called training, is that as a rule they keep the 
very able men—the future manager, inspector, and 
general manager—far too long at the mill. By all means 
let such men learn the ordinary work of their bank. They 
will be all the better for it. But in banking the really 
promising man is usually kept on routine tasks too long. 
He should have an opportunity of performing them, but 
should not be kept at them for an indefinite time. To 
keep your more brilliant men writing up pass-books or 
writing-up or checking ledgers for years tends not only to 
kill such initiative as they may possess, but is a waste of 
good material from the standpoint of the bank. Really 
able men are searce enough in banking, as in all 
When found; their powers should be 
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Investment when 
you know 


§ You may obtain from 10% to 65% more Life Assur- 
ance for exactly the same money from one Office than 
another. 


The ANGLO - SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK E 


Head Office: 117 Old Broad St. E.C.2 





A COMPLETE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICE 


Holders. 


§ The safest Companies are the most profitable to Policy 
§ That {100 a year saved for 14 years at 5% Compound 


Interest will produce {100 a year for ever; or {100 a 
year saved for 22 years will produce £200 a year for ever. 


._ 


That when Bonuses and Income Tax allowance are 
taken into account and the rate of interest is properly 
calculated, a wisely chosen investment in Life Assur- 
ance often yields 6% or more. 


-Rantintasaiborerneiorarannsamtntnaantl 


@ Life Assurance is the only method of saving which 
~“ guarantees the capital sum it is desired to save, even in 
the event of death. 








= considered opinion of a & 
leading Baak which reads : ty LINKING THE 
«Experience has shown that expert advice and assistance are more res 
necessary when effecting a Life Policy than when transacting almost 3 
any other class of business, as the nature of the subject is exceedingly & OLD WORLD 
wanted 2 AND THE NEW 
A Guide to Investment Assurance will be sent you free 2 
on request. If you state age next birthday and amount aa 


you can save annually, a demonstration of comparatiz 
results of all Compames will be given without cbligntion. 


T. EGZINTON PAULL e ees 


MURANEE CONSULTANT ~ 2 
1o- renee One Bie oar LONBON-“* BRITISH BANK of SOUTH AMERICA E 
4 Moorgate. K.¢.2 
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2 Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. - 
[4] Capital ° ° ° : - - : - £1,060,000 & 
[4 Reserve Fund .- co. £4 "530,000 {4 
24 Current and Deposit Accounts - - - 26, 810, 718 BS 
4 Cash in Hand and at Bank of England - - 4, 829, 437 <«& 
= Money at Call and shat Notice - - - 4, 413, 750 EZ 
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fk] Head Office - “ - rs LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 [§& 
Kal Childs Branch - - . : . 1, FLEET STREET, E.c.4 §& 
(| Holts Branch - - : . . 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W. 1 3 
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2 The Bank conducts every description of Banking Business, both British and Foreign. zd 
4 Letters of Credit issued. Home and Foreign Credits established. Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 5B 
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developed and encouraged, not deadened by too long a 
spell of routine. : 

Some banks recognize this. Their method is to instruct 
their travelling inspectors and district managers or 
directors to report specially to Head Office the case of 
any youth of, say, five to ten vears’ service in any area 
of the bank’s operations who gives evidence of special 
ability and promise. Such youths, when found, are 
transferred to Headquarters on trial for a couple of months 
or so and placed with a good man in some administrative 
department, where they are kept under special observa- 
tion. If they fulfil the expectations raised by the in- 
spector’s or district manager's report, they are retained 
on the staff of the administrative department, sent out 
on the inspection staff for a time, told off to relieve 
managers and sub-managers in different areas, and given 
an insight into the central administration of the bank. 
The result of this process is that when an important and 
responsible post in the bank, either at a branch or at the 
Head Office, becomes vacant, the bank can generally 
supply a man in the thirties or early forties who has had 
the requisite training and experience in the higher posts, 
and who is now given the opportunity of acquiring 
further experience which should qualify him for one of 
the highest administrative posts in his bank. The system 
in question is characterized by a quick discernment of 
special ability and provides the able man with opportuni- 
ties of proving his ability and gaining further useful 
experience. Such a system might well be more generally 
adopted. Really able young men in banks are so few in 
number that when a bank has them it should, in its own 
interest, institute and keep working the machinery for 
discovering them, encouraging them, and giving them 
further scope. 

If, like the characters in Dear Brutus, I had_ the 
opportunity of beginning life anew, and had again the 
same opportunities in a bank, a considerable part of my 
time would be devoted, so far as the staff side of my work 
was concerned, to improving and perfecting the methods 
of recognizing special ability and giving it an earlier 
opportunity of functioning. The general welfare of the 
staff, though of the greatest importance, would give me less 
concern. The staff organizations to which practically all 
the men now belong would see that that part of my 
duties was fully realized and adequately performed. My 
chief care would be for the exceptionally good men, the 
men of special ability and promise, because the staff 
organizations or guilds referred to are so largely occupied 
with the welfare of the men in general that they have not 
the time, as indeed they have not the opportunity or the 
means, of looking after the selection and training of 
special cases. Much more might be done than is being 
done within the banks, by those responsible for their 
management, to improve the general level of efficiency 
among the rank and file, especially by means of a more 
frequent interchange of duties among the members of 


Advantageous 


Most of the anxictics of life arise from its uncertainties. 
The risks of the sea compass the mariner, trade risks meet 
the merchant and the personal risks of accident, sickness 
and death are common to all. But for the system of 
insurance such risks would reduce enterprise and affairs 
to a game of chance. Insurance minimizes or eliminates 
thanee and to that extent is the reverse of gambling. 
Gambling involves the exchange of certainty (the stake 
one holds) for an uncertainty, but by insurance, the chance 
or risk of a substantial loss is limited to the small loss of 
the premium. Even an insurance company cannot be 
said tobe gambling, in accepting risks, for it simply collects 
and averages them, so that in the aggregate the element 
of chance, on their side, is practically eliminated. 

Were one to imagine a community in which all paid a 
portion of their income to a central fund on the under- 
standing that they were to draw on that fund as their 
misfortunes arose, we should be picturing insurance in its 
most comprehensive sense, 


their staffs, but this is not a part of my present theme. 
I have to turn to the part which an organization like the 
Institute of Bankers may usefully play in the training of 
the banker of the future. It is a subordinate part, but a 
very Important one. 

The Institute of Bankers fulfils many functions in 
furthe rance of the interests of bankers, but it is, in the 
main, an educational body; one which, by means of 
lectures and classes, by the dissemination of educational 
literature of a technical nature, and by holding examina- 
tions and providing the means of preparing for such 
examinations, gives the bank clerk an opportunity of 
acquainting himself with the technicalities of his business 
and with the principles of economics and currency with- 
out which no man, whatever his ability and whatever 
experience he may have gained within the walls of the 
bank, is fit to take a high administrative post in a bank 
and play his part in dealing with the complicated 
industrial and financial problems which will confront 
him. 

There are still, in our banks, a few managers and higher 
officials who discourage members of their staffs from 
taking advantage of the opportunities of gaining technical 
knowledge by studying for the Diploma of the Institute. 
These are the men who are heard to observe that “ an 
ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory.” It is. But 
the object of the Institute of Bankers is, not to deprecate 
practice or efficiency in practice, but to add to practical 
efficiency a knowledge of the underlying theory. Here 
are two young fellows in a bank, both efficient in the dis- 
charge of their duties. One studies for and obtains the 
certificate of the Institute. The other does not. ‘To the 
bank, the man who has (through the Institute or other- 
wise) acquired a knowledge of technique, and who retains 
that knowledge and uses it in the course of his duties, is 
the more valuable. There are, of course, ineflicient clerks 
who have passed banking examinations, and it is they who 
bring undeserved discredit on the technical training of 
which the Institute examinations are one of the tests. 
But there are also many efficient young banking men who 
have increased their efficiency by availing themselves of 
the educational facilities provided by the Institute, and 
who have thereby increased both their chances of pro- 
motion and their usefulness to their bank. As between 
practice and theory it is a case of “ This ought ye to do, 
and not to leave the other undone.”’ 

Sir Josiah Stamp has quite recently stated that in this 
country there has been “ a grave hiatus between financial 
and industrial interests, and a common failure to co- 
ordinate banking and currency policy with industrial 
and wage interests.” The training given inside a bank 
will never fill this gap. It must be filled up or bridged 
over by a diligent study of economic problems in general 
and currency problems in particular, and such study is 
encouraged and facilitated by the Institute of Bankers 
and kindred bodies, F. E. Srrece. 


Life Assurance 


Every sane man nowadays recognizes the object and 
benefit of insurance so far as the protection it offers 
against the loss of property, but it is not so fully appre- 
ciated as the only sure and effective means of providing 
against losses at death. 

Indeed, apart from the industrial population, there are 
only 4,500,000 ordinary life policies, of an average 
amount of £250, on the books of ninety-one British life 
offices, and quite a proportion of these are in respect of 
lives resident in the Colonies. 

Great Britain is very much under insured from a life 
point of view as compared with Canada or the United 
States. 

Self-insurance is a contradiction in terms, a fallacy, 
for whilst actuaries revel in estimating the proportion of a 
given number of persons which may be expected to die 
in a given year or period, to say which individuals will 
constitute this proportion, or whether one or another 
will survive, is absolutely impossible, and vet there are 
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THE 


CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES FOR 1925: 





Business in Force £118,902,840 Increase £19,105,626 
Total New Business 

Paid for in Year - £26,417,157 Increase £4,733,148 
Assets - - - 23,519,316 Increase £2,312,265 
Surplus Earned During 

the Year - - £940,276 


This is the largest Surplus in the history of 
The rate of Interest earned during 
6 Os. Od. per cent. 


the Company. 
the year wes over 


The Company has increased its bonuses to 

Policyholders during the last four years, 

and has made arrangements to stili further 

increase them during the next few years. 

The undivided Surplus at 31st December, 
1925, was £1,691,590. 





The Company's LIFE POLICIES are the most 


liberal in the Insurance Market. 


ANNUITIES issued on exceptionally favourable 


terms. 











Vrite for particulars to the Head Office in Great Britain: 


2, St. James’s Square, London, $.W. 1 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.LA., 


Manager. 
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MARINE S254 = ACCIDENT 


1 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 
Marine Dept.—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £11,000,000, 
THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS. 


LIFE BONUS 1925—COMPOUND REVERSICNARY 
ADDITION OF £2% PER ANNUM. 


AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
APPLICATIONS FOR ACENCIES INVITED. 





BRANCHES 
WORLD. 





BARGLAYS 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, | 
———LONDON, E.C.3.—__—— 





Authorised Capital - - - £20,000.000 
Issued and Paid-up Capital - £15,858,217 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,250,000 


Deposits, ete. (30th June, 1926) £304,247,460 








OVER 1850 


BRANCHES 
IN ENGLAND & ih | 


"ALES 





Agents and Correspondents throughout the World. 


inl dpateetnitlipinines ! 


AFFILIATED BANKS: | 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.L, ROME AND GENOA 
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The NEW 
HEAD OFFICE 
iN LONDON 























king Faciliti 

With branches and agencies at all 
points of importance and a complete 
and efficient organisation, The Bank 
of London & South America, Ltd., 
meets all requirements of those 
trading with South America. 

British firms opening up new business 
or extending their present connections, 


will find the bank’s serviccs of inestimable 
value 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund £7,140,000 
6, 7 & 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, EC. 2 


Seances ESTER Sapnsces 
. Charlotte dtreet lergate 


Affiliated to LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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numbers of persons who are prepared to stake the financial 
ysition of their families on such an uncertainty. 

It is interesting to note that one of the first mortality 
tables framed for the purpose of measuring the probabilities 
of life and death was computed by the astrononx 
Halley and portrayed by Addison in No. 159 of 1711 « 
the Spectator in his “ Vision of Mirza.”’ 

Human life is allegorically depicted by him as a bridge 
of one hundred arches, through gaps in which persons 
passed away into a gulf beneath at intervals and_in 
numbers corresponding to a mortality table, the arches 
after three score and ien being badly broken, an allusion 
to the biblical *‘ limit of healihy life.” 

The primary and real object of life assurance is thus to 
afford protection against monctary loss, whether of income 
or capital, resulting from the death of a person, yet, in 
recent years there has been a tendency to advance its 
claims, not so much as the enl/y means of making adequate 
family provision, but on the ground that it is a good 
investment or a means of systematic saving. 

These are indeed secondary benelits attaching to a life 
policy, but life assurance was never intended to be 
regarded as a system of banking, nor purely of thrift. 

It is true that in computing the premiums for a life 
policy, interest accumulation is anticipated over the 
expected duration of life, and after allowing for sur- 
vivorship, possibly also a share in profits, and Income Tax 
rebate on premiums, the result under a policy may show 
quite a good return, but the true value of the policy is the 
protection it affords against losses by carly death. 

The fact that three out of every four of the life policies 
effected to-day are on the endowment assurance pian and 
payable during lifetime or earlier death shows that the 
possibility of receiving the sum assured at a given age, 
if that age is attaine:!, is considered a greatcr advantage 
than providing the largest possible cover against death 
that the same premiuin will secure. 

When, and only when, the monctary loss which would 
be sustained by one’s family in the event of death, 
whether of income or capital, has been fully covered should 
considerations of self advantage be directed to the more 
expensive types of policy. 

Nationally, and from a life assurance point of view, we 
are under-insured, and this is duc not to the cost of life 
assurance but to the somewhat sclfish desire to reap the 
policy during lifetime and that at the expense of our 
families. 

The following table gives the amount of life assurance 
that a premium of £50 per annum will command under 
different classes of assurance, and this shows at a glance the 
loss or sacrifice in family provision which results from the 
selection of policies payable during lifetime. 

TABLE SHOWING THE SUMS ASSURED WHICH AN ANNUAL 
PREMIUM OF £50 WILL SECURE UNDER DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 

Age at entry, Age at entry, 
“7 


r 
4 
of 








30. 40. 
Sum Sum 
Type of Policy. Assured. Assured. 
(a) Whole Life 2,268 1,914 


(6) Whole Life Premiums, limited to 
30 payments .. ~~ =e 2,030 1,770 
(c) Whole Life Premiums, limited to 


25 payments... cal ate 1,872 1,648 
(d@) Whole Life Premiums, limited to 

20 payments a ae 1,657 1,470 
(ce) Endowment Assurance, 30 years 1,736 1,606 
(f) bs - 25 years 1,461 1,385 
(9) * F 20 years 1,156 1,118 
(A) a i 15 years 84] 825 


‘The maximum benefit is secured by a straightforward 
Whole of Life Policy with premiums payable throughout 
life, but there is always a possibility under such a policy 
that the Assured may live to a great age and yet still 
have to continue paying premiums. For this reason it 
would appear that a long term limited payment policy 
is the most advantageous to a family man. His family 
is covered for the maximum amount, over the greater 
period of his life. Ife limits his liability in respect of 
premiums, and further, these cease to be payable at a 
time when he will probably be retiring. At.the end of 
the period he is in possessicn of a fully paid up policy which 
is in effect an absolute reversion to the sum assured at 
his death which can be surrendered or sold, or left by 
will or otherwise dea!t with as may be desired. 

Comparing a Limited Payment Policy, with premiums 
ceasing after 30 years, with an Endowment Assurance 
Policy, which provides for the sum assured during life, 
it is seen fromthe above table that the value of the latter 
policy as a family provision is considerably reduced. 

A 30 year Endowment Assurance on a life aged 35 
costs £2 17s. 7d. per cent. per annum, a premium of £50 
per annum assuring £1,726 at 65 or earlier death. 

A 30 year Limited Payment Whole of Life Policy on 
the same lifecan be secured at £2 9s, 38d. per cent., the same 
prernium of £50 per annum assuring £2,080 at death 
or nearly £800 in excess of the cover provided by an 
Kndowment Assurance. What this amounts to is that 
by taking an Endowment Assurance the Assured is depriv- 
his estate in the event of his death within 30 years of 
£300. Life Assurance as such is being sacrificed for 
investment. 

It is this anomaly that makes it so difficult to under- 
stand why so many persons will maintain that they cannot 
afford to take more than a small amount of Life Assurance 

usually out of proportion to the loss of income which 
death will entail— and yet insist upon having a policy 
payable during lifetime, which as shown reduces the 
cover that could be obtained at the same cost. 

In Canada and the U.S.A. the favourite policy is the 
Limited Payment Whole of Life contract, the payment of 
premiums being restricted to the salary-earning period of 
life, and the sum assured being payable at death by 
instalments spread over 15 or 20 years, or the lifetime of a 
beneficiary, thus avoiding the need for the beneficiary 
having to find an investment and risking her eapitai. 
Their choice of policy, as well as their nationally holding 
life assurance for double the amount per head of popula- 
tion held in Great Britain, shows a marked degree of 
discrimination and responsibility. 

A Limited Payment policy is the only type of policy 
which 

(1) Assures the maximum cover against death. 

(2) Limits one’s liability in respect of the number of 
premiums. 

(3) Provides an immediate estate of the face value of 
the policy directly the first premium is paid, and soon 
becomes 

(4) A valuable collateral security if 
business purposes. 

If effected ** with profits,” although this would entail a 
smaller sum assured at the outset, such a policy increases 
from year to year even after the assured has paid up the 
required number of premiums. 

In most cases a Whole of Life Assurance by a 
Limited Number of Premiums is therefore the most 
advantageous form of Life Assurance that can be 
selected. 


required for 


Haroutp Dovucuarry, F.C.LS., F.C.L.1. 





THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


HE1D OFFICES: 


45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPARY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 


7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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LEEILIZERRE 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 








Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - = «= «= £2,464,704 
Deposits, Oct., 1925 - £40,790,229 








Head Office - - 


General Manager eee 


St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRICHT, 
K.B.E., D.L. 
J. B. ADSHEAD. 


Secretary eee eee 

London City Office - - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Manager ee. WM. WHYTE. 
Depy. Manager JOHN ROBB. 


London: Drummonds’ Branch’ - 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


Uneer the com of the MESSRS. DRUMMOND. 


Manager W. H. SMITH. 
Glasgow Principal Office - Royal Exchange Square 
& Buchanan Street. 


THOMAS LILLIE. 
WILLIAM DONALD. 


Manager ove 
Sub-Manager 


Foreign Exchange [--partments in all the principal Offices. 
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Every description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
business transacted. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


(Registered in Japan.) LIMITED. 


THE YOKOHAMA 
SPECIE BANK 


Established 1880, 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund 


Yen 89,500,000 











Head Office - - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 

ALEX gi DRIA KAT YUAN SAIGON 
BALtAviA KARACHL SAMARANG 
BOMBAY KOBE SAN F RANC 1SGO 
BUENOS AYRES LONDON SEATTI 
CALCUTTA LOS y ae ES SHANG HAI 
CANTON LYON SHIMONOSEKI 
CHANGCHUN M ANIL A SINGAPORE 
DAIREN (Dalny) NAGASAKI SOURABAYA 
FENGTIEN NAGOYA SYDNEY 

(Mukden) | NEWCHW. ANG TIENTSIN 
HAMBURG NEW YOR TOKYO 
HANKOW Oo egy TSINANFU 
HARBIN PE ob TSINGTAU 
HONOLULU RANG ON VLADIVOSTOK 
HONG KONG RIO DE JANEIRO (temporarily closed) 





The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of 
Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and 
transacts General Banking Business. 


Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. 





London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


K. YANO, Manager. 
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The National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd. 





AUTHORISED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £6,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND & UN- 
DIVIDED PROFITS - - £2,173,043 


£4,173,043 








Directors: 


Hox. W. Pemrer Reeves J. B. Rew, Esq. 
(Chairman). i ‘ : 
Henry F, Fresuwater, Esq. Linpsay Erte Smitu, Esq. 


Sire Austin E. Harris, K.B.E 3. Coates 


Ronert Locan, Esq. 


Sir James H. 
(Honorary Director). 





Head Office:—8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Manager :—Artuvr WILLIs. 


Chief Office in New Zealand: —WELLINGTON. 


General Manager: —G. W. Mcintosn, 


88 Brenches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 
Correspondents in all parts of the World. 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, 
Depesits of £50 and upwards for 1 or 2 years at 4) per cent. 
per annum, and conducts every description of Banking business |= 
connected with New Zealand. 
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THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED | 





Capital Authorised - - - - £5,000,000| 
Issued and Paid-up- - - - £2,000,000 | 


The Bank is able to offer to its clients at | 
home and abroad exceptional facilities in foreign 
exchange and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and to provide up-to-date credit 
reports and information as to business conditions 
parts of the world. 


in all Correspondence | 


invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, | 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C.3. | 


fCinland): “ Sarsrevo, Bricatr, Lonpon.” | 
((Foreign): “ Sarsrevo, Lonpon.” 


Telephone No. Royat 7111. | 


Telegraphic Address 





Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


| Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 
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This Week’s Books 


Sea and Sussex, short extracts from Mr. Kipling with charm- 
ing pictures by Mr. Maxwell, would make a very pleasant 
present (Maemillan. 15s.). Especially we like Mr. Maxwell's 
seascape of the ‘* Five damn trawlers with their syrens blowing, 
Heading the whole review.” And his last picture, a green 
glimpse of the fair ground of Sussex. The best of Mr. Kipling 
(some of which is chosen here) is magical stuff. 
* * te * 

Anything about that extraordinary genius Pierre Loti, who 
told the French Academy in his inaugural address that he 
never read, and who yet wrote passages that contain the 
quintessence of domestic grief, as in Tante Claire, the most 
intimate descriptions ever written of the North Atlantic, as in 
Pécheurs dIslande, and some of the most delicate and most 
prutal love stories ever imagined, is always interesting, for the 
lover of Aziadé will surely be numbered amongst the immortals. 
When he was old, Loti painted his face and wore high-heeled 
shoes, but a noble and fiery heart beat within his corsetted 
breast. Pierre Loti, by E. B. d Auvergne (Werner Laurie, I6s.), 
is in some ways a curious book, with too much intrusion on 
the author’s part for a good biography. Yet we forgive Mr. 
d’Auvergne readily enough because of his just and kind 
summing-up of his hero’s character. 

ae * ok * 

Mr. Paul Whiteman of jazz fame says that the ecstasies of 
the saint are an intoxication, as is also the stupor of the drug 
habit, and that the jazz as an intoxicant comes somewhere 
between these two extremes. ‘“* The intoxicants that every 
living thing needs and somehow gets are merely a shaking back 
into the right rhythms.” He firmly believes that jazz is an 
influence for good in the world, for it works through vibrations 
which “ are somehow bound up with the deepest centres of life.” 
Jazz (J. H. Sears, $3.00) is an interesting book which might 
be published over here. 

* % “ * 

Messrs. Murray send us the third volume of Annals of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, by Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Butler 
(30s.).. No one who has marched to the silver bugles of ** The 
60th * can fail to read this book without a thrill. The present 
volume brings the history down to 1873, and therefore includes 
the glorious (and perhaps too briefly told) story of the Riflemen 
who were drowned in the ‘ Birkenhead.’ Vol. IV. will deal, 
in part at least, with the Great War. 

‘ + * * 

* Edina, high in heaven wan, Towered, templed, Metropoli- 
tan, Waited upon by hills” is one way in which you can 
think of Edinburgh, or you may imagine it as the scene of those 
innumerable bloody and romantic incidents, wondering the 
while how on earth they could all have crammed themselves 
into that short line of houses which links the Castle Rock with 
the Palace of Holyrood. The Perambulator in Edinburgh 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.) is ready for you in either mood. Maybe 
Mr. lLumsden’s drawings, which are rather wanting in colour 
and somewhat flat in tone, will not wholly satisfy the first, 
but vou will be critical indeed if you quarrel with Mr. James 
Bone’s letterpress, which, without being wordy and without 
being nakedly scant, gives the real flavour of Edinburgh. 

x * * * 

The London Scene (Faber and Gwyer, 12s. 6d.) offers 
the spectacle of Mr. Lewis Melville’s pleasant easy pen illumin- 
ating some of the myriad facets of London life—high life, 
low life, idle life (especially that), working life, but all of it 
vivid life. Some panels of the scene are pictorially presented 
by Mr. Aubrey Hammond, who is not perhaps in his happiest 
vein, 

oa * * 

Just four English translations of Benvenuto Cellini’s auto- 
biography exist—Nugent’s which is wholly negligible, Ros- 
coe’s which is pedantic, Addington Symonds’ which is as much 
Symonds as Cellini, and now this one by Miss Anne Macdonnell, 
which was, however, published as long ago as 1903. This 
new edition of the Life (Dent, 7s. 6d.) calls therefore for no 
remark save that it contains some pictures. It, however, 
gives one the excuse of reading again the magnificent descrip- 


tion of the casting of Benvenuto’s Perseus. Miss Macdonnell’s 
version, sound and good as it is, is bowdlerized like all the rest. 
Will there ever come a day when we shall be allowed the 
whole ef our Benvenuto unmutilated ? 

% * * * 


Ifaving registered the fact that Messrs. Dent have issued, 





at 7s. 6d., an illustrated edition of Marco Polo, to which is 
added an introduction by Mc. John Masefield written in 1907, 
we would add that irrelevant and mean little pictures, 
such as those depicting a sextette of scraggly, meaningiess 
palm trees or two desert foxes (which have no reference to the 
accompanying text), are net in keeping with the dignity of a 
great book, 
* * * * 

Full and By is a collection of verses by ‘“ Persons of 
Quality” in praise of drinking (Heinemann. 2Is.). The 
book appears to owe its inspiration from America, and has 
prefaces by Messrs. Don Marquis and Christopher Morley. 
Here are excellent drinking songs from Byron to Belloe and 
some amusing illustrations. For those that like this sort of 
thing, Mr. Maseficld’s lines can hardly be bettered : 

* Oh some are sad and wretched folk that go in silken suit 

And there's a mort of wieked rogues that live in good reputes, 
So I’m for drinking honestly and dying in my boots.” 
It is all too easy to accomplish the last by drinking in 
New York. 
* ‘ * * 

The Hogarth Press publishes an interesting volume of the 
Victorian Photographs of Famous Men and Fair Women 
(£2 2s.) taken by Mrs. Cameron. Mrs. Cameron’s father was 
an astonishing Anglo-Indian who drank himself to death and 
was consigned in a cask of rum to await shipment to England. 
The cask stood outside the widow’s bedroom door. In the 
middle of the night, so the almost unbelievable stor y goes, she 
heard a violent explosion, rushed out and found her husband, 
having burst the lid off his coffin, ** bolt upright, menacing 
her in death as he had menaced her in life.” She went off 
her head, poor thing. But her daughter, writes Miss Virginia 
Woolf, inherited a strain of her father’s indomitable vitality. 
As a photographer, few modern artists can equal her. 
Mr. Roger Fry has some interesting remarks on the reason 
why old photographs are so often better than those of 
to-day. He even describes her picture of Carlyle as a 
masterpiece whose poignancy neither Whistler nor Watts 
can approach. Professor Jowett’s is another startling 
likeness, and so is Mrs. Herbert Duckworth’s. This is a 
remarkable and unusual volume. 

*e * * * 

The caricatures of that brilliant Serbian painter and 
sculptor “‘ Sava’ are introduced to the public with an 
interesting preface by Sir Edmund Gosse. Benito Mussolini 
and George Robey are among the best of his Twenty-Five 
Caricatures (Elkin Mathews. 25s.). But Miss Sybil Thorn- 
dyke as Joan of Are, with Mr. Ernest Thesiger in the 
background, is a study whose wit, technique and amazing 
dexterity put Sava” in the front rank of caricaturists. 
And the study of Sir Conan Doyle leaning forward earnestly, 
out of a kind of spiritist murk, is wonderfully clever, 

* S * * 

Mr. Belloc Still Objects to Mr. Wells’ History (Shead and 
Ward, Is.), but we cannot feel any excitement at the news. 
The dexterity and wit of Mr. Belloc has his antagonist 
** hipped,” but the discussion is unworthy of the disputants 
engaged. The Outline of History and The Path to Rome 
delight readers by the hundred thousand, whereas much of 
the matter in these blasts and counterblasts is twaddle. 

* * # * 
issued My Early Life, by the 
published 


have 


Methuen 
Emperor, at 39s. 


Messrs. 
Iex-German Having already 
a large part of this volume in our columns, we need not notice 
it now except to state that there is an excellent subject index 
and forty-one excellent illustrations which do much to 
elucidate and heighten the interest of what our readers will 
certainly agree is an entertaining autobiography. 

* % * te 
‘The Body,” of October 30th, Scourges of 
Burke and 


Both books 


In our review, 
To-day should have been attributed to Dr. E. T. 
Diseases of Animals to Dr. 'T. W. M. Cameron, 


are published by Messrs. Faber and Gwyer. 
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A Library List 


REMINISCENCE AND Brocrapuy :—Michael Collins and the 
Making of a New Ireland. By Piaras Beaslai. Two Vols. 
(Harrap. 42s.)—— Frank, Bishop of Zanzibar. By H. 
Maynard Smith. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.)——-The Passing 
Show. By Henry Russell. (Thornton Butterworth. 18s.) 

Eion and King’s. By M. R. James. (Williams and 
Norgate. 15s.) The Diaries of a Duchess. With a 
Foreword by the Duke of Northumberland. (Hodder 
und Stoughton. 18s.)——-Family Views of Tolstoy. 
Edited by Aylmer Maude. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
——In Black and White. By Viscount Knutsford. 
(Arnold. 21s.)———My Army Life. By the Earl of 
Dundonald. (Arnold. 21s.) 


MisceLLANreous :—Ancient Egyptian Materials. By A. 

Lucas. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.)——-Essays in Popular Science. 

By Julian Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 16s.)——~ 

Encounters with All Sorts of People, including Myself. 

By B. Ifor Evans. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

— Paris. By Sidney Dark. (Maemillan. 25s.)—— 

The Great Chartered Companies. By David Hannay. 
(Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 


Traven :—Sailing Across Europe. By Negley Farson. 
(Hutchinson. 21s.)——-Ancient Cities and Modern 
Tribes. By Thomas Gann. (Duckworth. 21s.) - 
Among the Kara-Korum Glaciers. By Jenny Visser- 
Hooft. (Arnold. 21s.)—-——An African Elderado. By 
T. Alexander Barns. (Methuen. 15s.)——-A View of 
Sierra Leone. By F. W. H. Migeod. (Kegan Paul. 
31s. 6d.) Suomi: The Land of the Finns. By A. 
MacCallum Scott. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Re wicious :—Preaching in Theory and Practice. By The Rev. 
Samuel McComb. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
—— Studies in the Text of the New Testament. By A. T. 
Robertson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) Days 
of the Son of Man. By W. Mackintosh Mackay. (Iodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)———Evolution in Religion. By 
William Stuart. (Williams and Norgate. 6s.) 

Lirerarure :—Luigi Pirandello. By Walter Starkie. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.)——-Pelagea and Other Poems. By A. KE. Coppard. 
(The Golden Cockerel Press. 15s.)——-A Study of 
Swinburne. By T. Earle Welby. (Faber and Gwyer. 
16s.) 

Arr :—Albrecht Diirer. By Campbell Dodgson. (Medici 
Society. 22s. 6d.)——All Religions are One. Drawings 
of William Blake. (Frederick Hollyer. 15s.)-—--The 
Practical Decoration of Furniture. Vol. I. By H. P. 
Shapland. (Benn. 12s. 6d.)——-Old Glass. By N. 
Hudson Moore. (Hodder and Stoughton. 42s.) ~ 
The Tempest. Mlustrated by Arthur Rackham. (Heine- 
mann. 21s.) 


Nove.s :—The Smugglers’ Cave. By George A. Birmingham, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)-——Blinded Kings. 
By J. Kessel and H. Iswolsky. 7s. 6d.) -Sugar and 
Spice. By Lady Kitty Vincent. Illustrated by ** Fish.” 
(The Bodley Head. 6s. 6d.) 


The New Competition 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an Essay in Prose 
or Verse on “ The Character of an Ideal Friend.” 


What are the essentials to be looked for in a true friend ? 
If you were lucky enough to possess a friend who was all 
that he should be (not necessarily perfect as a human being, 
but complete in everything that concerns friendship), how do 
you conceive his character? How much intelligence does 
friendship need ; how much frankness ; how much goodness 
of heart ? The editor leaves competitors very free in their 
mode of dealing with the problem. They may discuss it 
abstractly, if they choose ; or they may draw a picture of 
their ideal friend. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Dee. 10th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 838 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
123 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


ey 


Fabulous Seas and Fairy Lands 


Old Decorative Maps and Charts. A. L. Humphreys. (Halton 
and Truscott Smith. £3 133. €d.) 


“ Wuat greater pleasure,” says Burton in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, ** can there be than to view these elaborate maps 
of Ortelius and Mercator, and to peruse those books of cities 
put out by Braunus and Hogenberius ?’’ What greater pleasure 
indeed! and now we have an opportunity of sharing with 
Burton these sure charms against Melancholy, and of making 
imaginary voyages through seas teeming with perpetually 
spouting whales, sirens and dolphins, Neptunes and galleons, 
to the shores of strange lands, fantastic as a fairy tale, where 
beasts, larger than the pictured mountains, wander together 
by the sides of twisting rivers ; or to Tartary, where the great 
Cham sits in the doorway of a canopied tent. 

Mr. Humphreys has prepared an entrancing book, which 
should be of great value to collectors and students, and a joy 
to all who love maps. The beautiful coloured plates and mono- 
chromes are reproduced from engravings in the Macpherson 
Collection, and Mr. Henry Stevens has compiled a list of other 
atlases and maps from the same source. 

Mr. Humphreys has made space in his comprehensive 
introduction, not only to trace a history of map-making from 
the days of Herodotus to the end of the eighteenth century 
(when the decoration of maps went out of fashion), but also 
to give brief biographies of the principal map-making families, 

He quotes extensively from a little book by one John Smith, 
clock maker, on The Art of Painting in Oyl to which is added the 
whole art and mystery of colouring maps (1700). This book 
could be obtained, we are told, from ** Mary Smith at the Fan 
and Flower de Luce over against Somerset House.” * As 
for the compartment or title,” says John Smith, * which 
consists generally of some neat device to set the map off and 
make it more beautiful, it may be coloured according to the 
nature of it. As, for instance . . . the hair of men or women 
with tineture of myrrh, or if black, with half water, half com- 
mon ink or with burnt umber ; the flesh of women or boys, 
with very little of tincture of cochineal in a large quantity of 
water, and shaded with the same quality thickened... . 
Castles may be done with tincture of myrrh in some parts, 
others with thin red lead and the spires and pinnacles with 
blue.” 

There is no space here to describe the wonderful maps, 
reproduced from Ptolomy’s Geographia, Ortelius’ Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum, or from the atlases of Saxton, Mercator, 
Schenck, Jansson, De Lisle and Blaeu, who named his printing 
presses after the Nine Muses. One quotation from the Map 
of the Sea Coast of Portugal (Wagener’s Mariner's Mirror) is 
irresistible. There are two galleons in the sea, and beside 
them a couple of very much larger whales. Above a small 
green mountain these words are exquisitely printed : ** When 
this little black hill lieth east by south from you then is the 
river of Aueiro open before you.’ Surely the mariners’ hearts 
must have leaped when they neared that little black hill, for 
on either side of the river are forests of bright blue Noah’s Ark 
trees, with here and there a red-turreted castle. 

Another treasure is a circular star chart for the southern 
hemisphere for the year 1700, where the signs of the zodiac 
riot in a merry-go-round of colour. Van Keulan’s star chart 
for the northern hemisphere is even gayer. One feels that its 
composer must have looked with very childlike eyes at the 
heavenly bodies, for his Pegasus is a red-winged rocking-horse, 
and his Twins stretch chubby hands towards a teddy bear — 
like Ursa Major. 

Just now the craze for map collecting is spreading, and the 
value of old charts is rising. There are signs, too, that there 
may be a revival of the old art of map decorating. Certain 
firms are using pictorial maps as advertisements, decorated 
maps of London are being sold in the streets and a new edition 
of Bernard Sleigh’s Map of Fairyland was issued recently. 

Meanwhile, both students and would-be adventurers should 
be grateful to the author of this fascinating book, for he has 
added to the resources of the one, and has given to the other 
the freedom of fabulously peopled seas and lands. 


Barsara E. Topp. 
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Citadels of 


By H. G. Wells. (Benn. 


The World of William Clissold. 

Vol. Ill. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur human species, says Clissold, is like an insect undergoing 
metamorphosis. Man used to live detached, or in separate 
communities, now he is being gathered into one Society. Nor 
can he resist this hiving: he is no favoured child of Nature : 
if he differentiates, he will degenerate and die. Therefore, he 
must follow the trend of history, integrate, coalesce, be 
synthesized : he must be mentally aware of this “flux of 
things * and reach happiness on the flood tide of the powers 
and possibilities of the age. 

Clissold’s ‘* Open Conspiracy’ is to show man his way 
through the fears and frailties of tradition to a vacuum-swept 
eard-indexed Elysium. It is ** the simplification by concen- 
tration into large organizations of the materiak life of the 
whole community in an atmosphere of unlimited candour.” 

That is Mr. Wells’s immediate heaven, and whether the 
reader likes it or not, he will be compelled to confess that it 
sounds a possible, indeed a probable paradise. One may be 
in two minds about the charm of a World Directorate and the 
desirability of an international Press which would apparently 
point a moral with its every morsel of news (at present the 
public in all countries prefer plain sport and murders), but 
one feels that Mr. Wells is indeed a successor to Bacon and 
Campanella as this century’s architect of Utopia. His ** Open 
Conspiracy * bears looking into, even though some of the sights 
are unpleasant. 

Mr. Wells 
-no one 


One passes by his gibes at the Royal Family. 
should bury the long-dead horse of his republicanism 
will flog that carcass. Again, one must pardon the unfairness 
of his attack on schoolmasters. Having been a master 
himself, he knows the joints in the armour. This is how he 
attacks :— 

“He surrounds his boys with an atmosphere in which ‘ good 
form’ is better than great achievement. Persistently, the sug- 
gestion is conveyed that the great things of life are shams and 
only the little things are real. There is a fatal responsiveness 
in boys to such treatment. Boys who will resist commands and 
prohibitions with the utmost rigour and persistence, yield with 
extraordinary ease to a sneer. For religion, the hushed voice, 
the averted mind. For sex, darkness. ‘ Pig’s stuff.’ The world is 
full of things one does not do, does not speak about. . . . He 
will thwart where he can, and deprecate always. But he loves to 
exalt the past, the classic, magnified past, the glory of the splendid 
dead, who are deader even than he. How can it be otherwise 
with him ? There is the real schoolmaster. I do not blame the 
man for being what he is. But so long as we pass our youth 
through the sieve of the public schools, we shall find them triturated 
rank outsider’ will still be 


down to his dimensions, and the 
needed to save us by his unimpaired initiatives.’ 

What can one do but cry Foul, and laugh? For there 
is more than a grain of truth in it all, as there is also in the 
indictment of Oxford and Cambridge as producing “ pleasant, 
-asy-going young men, up to nothing in particular and schooled 
out of faith, passion, or ambition.” At any rate, even if 
Clissold exaggerates, our educational institutions have not 
yet earned the respect of the new rich, while the new poor 
often suspect that their poverty is due to the way they were 
brought up. 

* The Press, the cinema theatre, broadcasting centres, book 
publishing and distributing organizations are the citadels 
that dominate Cosmopolis. Until they are in the hands of the 
creative revolution, human progress is insecure.’ Our news- 
papers must present to us, day by day, week by week, “‘ the 
victories of conscious change”’’—a fine phrase. Our pulses 
are no longer to quicken at soldiers marching in Clissold’s 
new world: even now he says that a Prince launching a 
ship or opening a dock is as casual and illogical as a black cat 
on a first night stage. But why? These things endure 
because people like ceremonial and all that it implies. 

The amalgamation of big businesses which Clissold so 
proceeding rapidly. But 
** No energetic directive 
and 


enthusiastically recommends is 
Clissold is not content to rest there. 
people are in love with inheritance,” he 
successful people, he confidently predicts, will return their 
share of the capital of their business and become annuitants 
Family life will ‘“‘ fade out of modern existence.” 
> will be changed to a four-day 


Says, soon 


at sixty five. 
The present ‘ week-end’ 


Cosmopolis 


holiday every fortnight. The Press and police are to 
be the demi-gods of the age about to dawn. * The 


modern policeman is something new in the world.” Julius 
Caesar, eould he revisit Piccadilly Circus, after admiring the 
plate glass windows and sky-signs, would marvel at “* these 
rare impassive who smoothed and pacified and 
assured and facilitated the thronging concourse.’’ And surely 
he would notice 


persons 


other people ! 

Which brings us to women. All Clissold’s sixth and last 
* book * is about Love. ‘ When a woman takes a man in 
her arms, she takes a duplex creature: a conqueror and a 
And he holds a queen and a slave. . .” One finds 
the companion-mate as the dream in the hearts of a few people 
here and there, as an experiment, an almost hopeless experi- 
ment, like a match lit in a high wind.’ The theatre, novelette, 
and cinema have flooded out all other traditions by the 
traditions of romance. ‘* Unhappily there has been no 
increase in the supply of cowboy-chevaliers and successful 
sailor adventurers. The young man beside the 
thrilling girl in the cinema theatre is already in ninety-nine 
sases out of a hundred a subordinated young man ”’ who will 
never return from distant lands with “ his hands full of gifts 
and his eyes full of crystalline desire. He is going to be 
judged by false standards.” Later, Clissold speaks of * the 
fatal delusion that a woman can be the crown of a man’s life. 
. . » No man has ever done any great creative thing... 
primarily for the sake of a woman.” Does not history as well 
as common experience confute the author? Indeed, he 
confutes himself well enough when he awakes suddenly 
to love. 


refugee. 


who sits 


Clementina turns on him the eyes of “an elf in despair” 


and says, “* You take love so easily! Love has come to you. 
Women have loved you. And you know nothing of love.” 
So Clissold turns his attention for a moment (mercifully, for 
we are past the eight hundredth page) from dreams of a world 
republic to the polyglot and persuasive reality at his elbow. 
He marries it. Unfortunately, before their plans can mature, 
he drives his car over a precipice and they are both killed. 
Or was it better so ? 

The last hundred pages are extraordinarily vivid : we live 
through the apotheosis of the author as he waits for the 
voice of Clementina * like bright, cold water ~ and we mourn 
with Sir Richard Clissold at the extinction of those brave 
spirits. 

Mr. Wells has lost none of his mastery, but he should not 
have called this trilogy a novel. 

It could be made into one with scissors and paste : 
some tentative directions. Read the prefuce and up to page 50, 
then pp. 123-162, skip all the rest, unless 178-193 (psycho- 
analysis of Karl Marx) amuse you. In Vol. II read 430-601, 
giving Clissold’s ** love” stories. In Vol. III no one should 
miss the last half. 

Again, Clissold could easily be made into an exposition of 
modern social philosophy by blue-pencilling a few prolixities. 
Here are some rough and irreverent suggestions: read up to 
page 50, then 97-122 and 169-245 ; 255-289 are of interest to 
advertising men ; 345-376 deal with Northcliffe and supermen ; 
473-511 and 668-736 are recommended as samples of the Wells 
if the reader is interested he can read 611 lo 749 with 


here are 


thesis 
profit. 

Armed with these simple suggestions no one need hesitaie 
to tackle Mr. Wells’s 900 Without doubt it is a 
startling book, and rather like those curious brutes they 
‘ cattaloes,” with the body of a 
It is a literary experiment, 


pages. 


breed in Canada and call 
steer and the head of a bison. 
as the latter are bovine. and Clissold is to a novel as a cattalo 
is to a cow. Both show what the creative spirit of man 
ean achieve, but unlike the cattalo, Mr. Wells’s hybrid is 
snorts and bellows, tosses convention 


a fierce animal; it 


over the fence, and crashes into the china-shop of our 
beliefs. 

Finally, this conscientious reviewer must confess he has 
failed to do justice to The World of William Clissold as a whole. 
It is as great and daring in design as it isin achievement, @ 


book that will live and help people to live. 
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Natives and Primitives 


Mono-Alu Folklore. By G.C. Wheeler. (Routledge. 21s. net.) 


Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. Rivers. (Kegan 
Paul. 15s. net.) 
Tribal Dancing and Social Development. W. D. Hambly. 


(Witherby. 21s. net.) 
Origins of Education among Primitive Peoples. W. D. 
Hambly. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) 


A new realization is creeping over anthropologists. They 
are beginning to treat “ primitive peoples ” and their customs 
with some respect. 

Often, during the nineteenth century, native races were 
regarded as a living sign of the greatness of Europeans. They 
were an argument for the belief that we had progressed almost 
infinitely beyond our forefathers. Oftener still they were 
treated as pets, as queer and rather delightful children. 
Sometimes, alas! they obtained nothing but disdain from us, 
and were bidden to put on a shirt and duck trousers before 
they were spoken to. 

But we observed that, as we carried about with us the 
benefiis of civilization, the ungratefui recipients of our favours 
would frequently die on our hands. In the South Seas entire 
islands were depopulated. It became notorious that a 
Europeanized native was a worse human being than the native 
who remained in his original environment. It was a particular 
blow to our self-esteem that a witch-doctor would often succeed 
in curing a patient when our own medical science had failed. 

And yet this did not mean that we had nothing to bring to 
mative races. Certainly our kindness was indiscriminate at 
first. We imagined tha! «ll our own customs were divinely 
arranged, better in themselves than other customs, and better 
for the natives. It was taken for granted that there could be 
no higher ideal for a native than that he should become a 
European. We found that some of our customs were harmful 
to the natives. We found that some of their own customs were 
better for themselves. A suspicion has even dawned on some 
anthropologists that there are native customs that would be 
betier for us. 

The late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers affords a good example of the 
change of view which is affecting the students of anthropology. 
Observers have often remarked upon the lack of concentration 
that natives show in their conversation with Europeans. 
They scem unable to keep to the point, and they soon tire of 
being interrogated. Dr. Rivers explains that they are bored. 
He confesses that, when he had succeeded in rousing their 
interest, their powers of sticking strictly to the subject and 
producing all manner of facts to illustrate it were so great as 
to leave him absolutely fatigued. 


or 


[wo or three hours of such work have often reduced me, literally 
as well as metaphorically, to exhaustion, while my informant sat 
smiling and alert before me, apparently ready to go on with the 
topic for ever.” 

There is a growing recognition that the standards of 
European civilization are not absolute. It ean hardly be 
doubted that most native races are in some way “ back yard,” 
that there is a superior strength and value in our own culture, 
that we do in reality represent the apex of our own world 
period. Closer study of native customs, however, compels 
us to a revolutionary and astonishing inference. It is that 
we have not progressed beyond our forefathers nearly as much 
as we suppose. In specific ways we must be greater ; in specific 
ways it may turn out that we are smaller. But it seems 
undeniable that the native races of our own day cannot justly 
be taken as representatives of primitive man. 

Native peoples are not truly primitive peoples. Their arts, 
their beliefs, their customs, are an inheritance. It would be 
impossible now for an Australian aboriginal tribe to invent for 
itself the complicated system of marriage laws to which it 
holds so rigorously. We can see in many native customs 
evidence of degeneration. We can see how the same rite can 
come to be misapprehended by one tribe, and remain as a 
superstitious relic, while another tribe apprehends it rightly 
and preserves in it a definite social purpose and use. 

In Mr. G. C. Wheeler's book, Mono-Alu Folklore (a spe- 
cialist’s thesis, showing much research but not designed for the 
general reader), there are good instances of this degeneration. 
A native will tell a story he has heard from his elders, as 
though it were a mere anecdote. Elsewhere we will find the 


same story told with a definite religious and ritual signifi. 
vance. We have experience in our own civilization of how 
meaning can die out from ritual. Originally, it is evident, the 
vast body of folk-custom and folklore had definite creative 
meaning and use; and we can best discover the nature of 
primitive man by comparing the customs of native races, and 
re-creating for ourselves the circumstances in which they 
had a genuine value for human life. - 

Dr. Rivers’ essays on Psychology and Ethnology are par- 
ticularly interesting. They were written during the period 
when his complex and rather arid mind had received a new 
stimulus from the school of ** diffusionists.’ This school sees, 
in similarities of custom through widely dispersed regions, 
evidence that the culture of native races reached them from a 
common centre. With this view there is no need to conclude 
that native races themselves have degenerated—their arts and 
beliefs were importations, and it is natural that wiih the 
passing of time they should be misconceived. Dr. Rivers 
covers much ground. He was an excellent * field-worker,” 
unusually fitted to sympathise with native life 
information where others would fail. 

But perhaps Mr. Hambly’s two volumes are the most useful 
of all these works. He has made compendiums of information 
on two very important subjects, and he has written with 
alertness to the value of native customs. In Tribal Dancing 
he points out that natives make constant use of dancing both 
as a social expression and as a therapeutic measure ; and that 
here, at any rate, we could very well learn something from 
them. ‘“ Dancing and music,” he argues, ** are 
of communal life.” In dancing, especially, Kurope is poor. 
There is no general theory of the dance and comparatively 
littie discussion, on a true cultural plane, of the expressive 
value of particular dances. 

Even in his volume on the Origins of Education we sec much 
to make us respect surviving customs ; and again and again 
it is driven home to us that the invention of these customs 
demanded a creative genius as great as any of which we can 
boast in our own day. Mr. Hambly himse!f inclines towards 
the views of the “ diffusionists,” and traces back the educa- 
tional customs of native races to the initiations of the priest- 
kings of Egypt. 


and to gain 


the essence 


Human Society’s Suicide 


The Public Mind. By Norman Angel. (Noel Douglas. 


7s. Gd.) 


Iv a human being may profitably indict the human race the 
author of the Great Illusion has put together a second book 
of real importance in the world. Ie thinks that human nature 
is in danger of destroying human society —that is his thesis ; 
and he describes the symptoms of the crucial and chronic 
malady with all the lurid skill of a seller of a patent medicine. 
The advertisement is well done. 

By admirably dovetailed quotations he makes baldly, even 
cruelly, manifest the absurdity,and indeed wickedness, of the 
thoughts, words and acts approved by the public during 
what may be called “ hate periods.” The Crimea, the Great 
War that the Allies won, and the peace that they “‘lost,” the 
Philippine war, the Venezuelan dispute, and the Cuban annex- 
ation, provide the chief illustrations. Politicians, the Church, 
the Professors, and not least, the much-abused Press, all take 
the infection and help to accentuate the evil emotion that 
takes possession of the public. Truthfulness, truth, itself, 
all capacity to distinguish what is true from what is false, 
or any wish to prefer reason before emotion deserts the human 
brain and will. The leaders say, like Miiton’s Satan: * Evil, 
be thou my good.” It is no matter, so he argues, what the 
form of government, aristocratic or democratic, for Mussolini 
or Lenin, President Cleveland or Lord Northcliffe or Mr. 
Hearst or Mr. Lloyd George, each finds himself finally forced 
to say the thing that the public demands. Their social nature 
as well as their more selfish interests set them all on the trail of 
popularity. On occasions of war, though the phrase is not 
here adopted, the force to which they yield would nowadays 
be diagnosed as ** the herd instinct.” [It is an instinct that 


during periods of danger or, what is worse, supposed danger, 
debauches the public mind, so that it will believe, it will 
indeed positively enjoy, any report that sullies the enemy's 
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name and character. Hate and fear, in short, believe the 
worst and give their false creed all possible stimulus and 
publicity. 

After his diagnosis, Mr. Angel proceeds—though more briefly 
and with less gusto—to his remedy. It is a little vague and 
disappointing, though vigorously expressed. The fault of 
the early chapters is that they are, if possible, too particular. 
He quotes a number of extreme knaves or idiots expressing 
themselves at a time of some popular clamour ; and presumes, 
quite wrongly, that no one answers them, and most are influ- 
need by them. He omits the better side. For example, 
he abuses the Boer War, but says nothing of the large and 
generous peace that followed Campbell-Bannerman’s historic 
decision to grant full political freedom. Nevertheless, his 
case is strong and persuasive because the inherent truth is 
expressed by concrete examples. This virtue evades the 
final chapters. He sees no hope in the future, no expectation 
that suicide can be avoided, unless one can teach the general 
public to think intelligently. No one will disagree. But the 
conclusion, as the logicians used to say, is ** all extent and 
no content.” Let us have a further book from this arch- 
priest of inte‘lectual pacifism (we use the word inno bad sense) 
on the exacter methods that Society should adopt to prevent 
the floods of lies and hate that overwheim the natural kindli- 
ness of the human race. Can school education do it, can 
religion do it, could a national Press do it ? 


The Real America 


By Susan Glaspell. (Benn. 15s.) 


The Road to the Temple. 
We approached Miss Susan Glaspell’s latest book with the maxi- 
mum of prejudice. tt seemed to have nothing te recommend 
it. It was, the publisher told us, * part biography, part auto- 
biography.” Turning the pages, it appeared to be a sketchily 
written life of a Mr. George Cram Cook. Miss Glaspell’s late 
husband. 

Mr. Cook appeared to have been an intellectual young 
American, born in the Middle West, who had yearnings for 
culture and art, went to Heidleburg, Florence, and later to 
Greece, was at times a University Professor, at times a farmer, 
tried and failed to write books, and finally died at Delphi. No 
material could seem less promising, and we began reading, 
with that familiar feeling that each page was going to be our 
last. 

To English readers there are many annoyances in Miss 
Iler method of narration 

She never tells us the 
They gradually emerge 


Glaspell’s style and presentation. 
is oblique and sometimes obscure. 
salient facts of Mr. Cook's life. 
from multitudes of short impressionistic chapters, extracts 
from letters, quotations from his diary, &e., &e., which are 
fluny at us in a seemingly purposeless confusion. But slowly 
and unwillingly the conviction was born in upon us that there 
is method in Miss Glaspell’s literary madness. The external 
details of Mr. Cook's life-story are commonplace enough, 
and we could not have endured their narrative in a book. Ail 
the drama, all the interest of the man was within himself, 
Obviously this makes his biographer’s task immensely more 
diflicuit. “he has to convince us that in spite of appearances 
her subject really was the remarkable man she claims him to 
Brilliantly she succeeds. 

our will we do become interested in this 
strange American. We do want to know how he solved his 
mental confusions and perplexities. We do become interested 
and impressed by his curious Western view of the world. We 
use the word “Western” advisedly, for one thing strikes one par- 
ticularly in Mr. Cook’s own writing and also in Miss Glaspell’s 
story. Ilere is something original, distinct and different from 
anything clse coming out of America. We may like it or we 
may not, but it is conclusively and irrefutably American. It 
is the true American culture, sure enough of itself to know and 
appreciate and soak itself in European culture, but yet never 
Thisis what Mr. Cook himself says : 


have been. 
Almost against 


afraid of being absorbed. 
I am a part of that hemisphere, my body built of its fertile soil and 
electric air, my soul moulded in that big nation’s prosaic, powerful 
soul. My father and his father helped rough-hew one of those forty 
new western nations which are one. With their own hands they 
hewed the logs for a first house. It is a commonplace dreary town 


The best Europe has given me is the power to see America. . . . 





to-day, dreary because there burns in it no light of the ideal. The 
fairest destiny for me is to help rear upon the Cyclopean foundations 
of my fathers a beacon tower, shaping for my nation one city governed 
by scientific wisdom, by enlightenment lifted into the beauty.” 

Miss Glaspell represents the new and true America: the 
America the nose-in-air visitor never sees, nor the stay-at- 
home reader of Mr. Mencken imagines. Take this passage on 
idealism :— 

et There is a certain inflexible idealism based on ignorance of and 
lack of respect for the laws of life as it is and must be. This idealism 
is a phase of impenctrable conceit. A true idealism does not exceed 
possibility, and is gathered drop by drop like honey by the searching 
bee—thoughts working across the actual world. Shellow people 
cling desperately to a theory in cases where a good mind do ilely 
readjusts itself to facts.” 


Here is something of the native shrewdness of the Western 


pioneer linked up with the modern point of view. In that 
direction lie infinite possibilities, 
An Angling Symposium 
Fisherman's Pie. Edited by W. A. Hunter, F.Z.8. (Black. 
7s, 6d.) 
Tis book is not literature but technical discussion 


as useful as any ever published. Specially valuable are the 
papers on what may be called the new salmon fishing 

either with dry fly or with a very small ordinary salmon 
fly fished on the top of the water—a greased line being used 
to keep it from sinking. Mr. A. H. E. Wood, the great 
exponent of this art, says that for salmon he actually prefers 
bright sunshine and low water—truly a revolutionary saying : 
and he adds that it pays him to fish this way using small 
flies even with snow and ice about. The late Mr. Crosfield, 
however, lays it down that spring salmon fishing needs wholly 
different tackle and methods from those which will kill in 
* In cold water the fly cannot be fished too deeply 
or too slowly.” But in summer you must use fine tackle 

as fine as for trout; and that means using a trout rod or 
something like it ; Mr. Crosfield’s choice was a very light 15-ft. 
cane with which he had caught over 1,000 salmon. (These are 
But it seems to be established 


summer. 


the artists who can generalize.) 
that in summer salmon will take a fly believing it to be a 
fly—not a fish—and, what is more, will not be put off taking 
a dry fly by a drag on it. The writer of this notice knows that 
by such methods as are here recommei«icd a couple of anglers 
trebled the average take on a reach of river in Ireland and did 
this when all other rods on the river were getting nothing. 


Can God Suffer ? 


The Impassibility of God. By J. K. Mozley, D.D. (Cambridge 


University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Moziiy’s book grew out of a task assigned to him during 
the meetings of the Archbishops’ Doctrinal Commission in 
1924. It is an historical review of a doctrine stated, of course, 
in the First Article, which has become of late years an almost 
fiercely controversial question. 

We are glad, incidentally, to learn that Dr. Mozley’s tabours 
have obtained for him a doctorate in divinity at Cambridge; 
for, while to his wealth of collected evidence he does not add 
his own beliefs, his work fills up an almost unbelievable gap 
in theology. The Christological controversies of the early 
centuries were, of course. again and again concerned with the 
problem of Divine Impassibility; yet, of monographs 
avowedly devoted to the question, there are but two, the third 
eentury De passibili et impassibili Deo by Gregory Thaumat- 
urgus, and, twenty-five years ago, Dr. Randle’s The Blessed 
God: Impassibility. No German work, it would seem, throws 
light on the subject, and in English an article by Principal 
Franks in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics is all that 
the student has to go upon for the history of the docirine. 

It is not so far-away a matter as one might imagine. ‘Time 
and again in late years we have seen language employed in 
current devotional theology which would carry with it the 
emphatie assertion that since God loves, or indeed is Love, 
God must experience the suffering of His creatures in some 


shape or form. The bent of mystical thought, too, has been 
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towards finding the Cross, with all that it implies, at the 
centre of the Absolute Existence. And mystical or ecstatic 
expressions have a way of filtering down into customary 
religious language. Yet the problem remains, for ever, pro- 
bably, baffling to human intelligence. If God loves, He 
suffers; but God is also Perfection, and suffering implies 
something of loss, of limitation, of dereliction. The best intro- 
duction to the study of the problem is a clear tracing out of 
the subtle and untiring thought, far more penetrating and 
practical than an impatient modern age realizes, which was 
concentrated on the doctrine in past ages, particularly by the 
Greek Fathers, and then to examine the present-day reactions 
against the patristic conclusions and their implications. 
The work could not have done more concisely and acutely 
than in the volume before us. 


Nonsense 


Bats in the Belfry. L. de Giberne Sieveking. (Routledge. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Further Nonsense. Lewis Carroll. Edited by Langford Reed. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Smoke Rings. William Caine. (Stanley Paul. 3s. 6d.) 


Some little time ago a distinguished Belgian writer congratu- 
Jated the English on their supremacy in nonsense, and intended 
the observation to be regarded as a compliment. Well! 
there are worse things than playing the fool en purpose, as, 
for example, being a fool without knowing it. And therefore, 
as long as the nonsense has a genuine background of sense, 
and is wit on a holiday, it deserves a warm welcome. 
In the case of Mr. Sieveking we are admitted to just such 
a holiday, and there is in consequence nothing but happy 
laughter induced equally by the verse and the drawing, not the 
guffaw of the smoking-room, not the giggle of the half-wit, 
but the gentle easy ripple that crowns the essential nonsense. 
Obviously, without reproducing them, and in my complete 
ignorance of draughtsmanship, I cannot tell you why Mr. 
John Nash seems to me so essentially funnier, say, than Mr, 
Bateman. I expect that the real explanation is that Mr. 
Nash has style, while Mr. Bateman works with a stylograph. 
I don’t know, but I do get the impression from the first that 
here is an artist for whom shape and form can laugh and with 
Mr. Bateman that there is a painstaking performer, who is 
Jaughing at them without inducing them to share the joke. 
And I am in almost the same difficulty with Mr. Sieveking. 
The only satisfactory way in which to convey his merit is to 
quote him at length. He has the supreme trick of conveying 
his joke slowly, and often in the last line, with just the tilt of 
nn eyebrow. But his claim to real distinction is that, though 
he often is utterly irresponsible, there is (as there used to be 
with Mr. Belloc) a sense at the back of it all of acute observa- 
tion, criticism, and even of moral judgment. There is, in 
addition, at times real skill in handling his verse and a pleasant 
aroma of poetry chuckling to itself. 
Let me quote one or two examples of delicious nonsense, 
** It looked like,” says Mr. Sieveking, 
** It looked like a rug, or a bunch of flowers, or a pie, or a garden- 
gate”; 
or 
«There was a train in Surrey 
That came alony the lne 
In somewhat of a hurry 
For it had to mako up time,” 
and what did the train do—this Southern train remember !— 
when it found the signal down :— 
* Tts boiler wrinkled in a trown, 
Its funnel turned a mottled Lrown ” 
and forthwith and (as it seems to me) perfectly justifiably it 
cried : 
*“ You conceited wooden duffer 
Why should I this treatment suffer ? 
Then knocked it flying with its buffer— 
And leapt into the air.” 
And for nonsense with an object, what could be better than 
the verse in ** Choosing a Career,” than 


ae 


Or start a Society for Utter Prevention, 

Or invent a new evening dress, 

Or collect a large fund for presenting a pension 
To burelars in distress,’ . 


————_ 


while “* The Secret of Superiority ’ is so direct that it almost 
quits nonsense for satire. 

Of the other two books, the less said the better. The 
“* Lewis Carroll”’ is a bad example of the growing practice of 
making indifferent books at the expense of great writers no 
longer able to defend themselves. There was a peculiarly 
silly case in Mr. Lewis Hind’s collection of Aubrey Beardsley’s 
unpublished drawings, and here is another in Mr. Langford 
Reed’s collection from Lewis Carroll. He adds nothing to 
our knowledge or appreciation of the immortal author 
of Alice by quoting childish verse from The Rectory 
Umbrella and silly little stories from The Whitby Gazeite. 
As private curiosities, and as an amusement for collectors 
no doubt these pieces have interest. But to the world at large 
they can have no meaning and there seems no reason why a 
Jarge book on thick paper should be devoted to their exploita- 
tion. Nor does there seem to be any reason why Mr. Bateman 
should be invited to compete with Tenniel. 

Finally there is Mr. William Caine on Smoke Rings, who, I 
learn from previous Press notices ‘* has a wildly fantastic 
humour that is all his own.”’ And I cannot help wishing that 
he had kept it to himself. But I modify my own feeling of 
asperity by adding that one man’s wit ‘is another man’s 
poison. There may be others to whom Mr. Caine appeals. I 
should hate to stand between them and him. 

HumBert WOLFE. 


The Way of a Pig 


The Individuality of the Pig. By Robert Morrison. (Murray. 


7s. 6d.) 


Tut “* gentleman that pays the rent” has become of late an 
aristocrat, a gentleman indeed. The woods of ‘ feudal lords,” 
once reserved for fox and pheasant, are equipped for his 
special convenience. Some of us have seen a pack of hounds 
mixed up in a small covert with a herd of middle-whites, to 
the double distress of the owner. During this later vogue 
many have discovered how intelligent and clean an animal the 
pig is, and how one pig differs from another pig. Mr. Morrison 
has ventured into the region of pig psychology, not for philo- 
sophic reasons, but to tell all whom it may concern just how 
the feeding and tendance and selection of pigs may bring profit 
by ensuring health and quick development. Some breeders 
of bacon pigs, if not of pure-bred pigs, have gone a step or 
two further. Mr. Templewest, for example, owes his salient 
success largely to the study of pig psychology. His pigs bring 
up larger litters than other people’s, thanks to the sow’s 
affectionate confidence in her specially appointed nurse! 

Mr. Morrison calls attention to the greater success of the 
small pig-breeder in this regard, but hardly develops the 
theme enough. The book would have been better indeed if 
he had been more faithful to his suggestive title. But if 
there is too little individuality and too much pig, the treatise 
is beyond praise in certain respects. So thorough, practical, 
and indeed almost philosophic a system and theory of fecding 
any domestic animal has seldom been elaborated. If anyone 
wishes to keep pigs for profit he should find in the book a 
short cut to a long experience. The whole ground is covered, 
housing, marketing, showing and the rest; and all themes 
are treated with knowledge and a certain originality. But 
what is done supremely well is the ‘“ Health Department ” 
of the book. It would have done good if there was more 
insistence on uniformity of product in crossbreeding for 
bacon, after the Danish method ; and what may be called 
**the greenhouse system ” is insufficiently commended ; but 
in general the book is not only a clever, scientific and practical 
treatise upon an animal, even yet too much neglected, as well 
as mismanaged, in Britain—and, incidentally, in Australia. 
It is also a model of the way to treat what somcone called 
** animal literature.” The subject ought always to start from 
a study of the peculiar make-up of the animal, including its 
instincts. 
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The Magazines 


Amonc other excellent papers in a very good number of 
the Fertnightly we would point to a spirited and romantic 
article on ** Primo de Rivera and the New Spain,” by Mr. 
Dudley Heathcote. “The general’s new experimental 
dictatorship has,”’ he feels sure, ‘* come to stay.” The “‘com- 
manding personality ’ of this man of genius is made to stand 
out before the reader, ‘“‘ a medisevalist in the profundity of 
his patriotie faith’ he is capable, Mr. Heathcote believes, of 
restoring the former greatness of Spain, ‘‘ so steady and so 
vital has been the transformation”? which she has “‘ undergone 
at his hands.” ‘‘ The Tercentenary of Edward Alleyn,” by 
Mr. Bailey Kempling should interest all “old boys” of 
Of the literary articles Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s 
is specially 


Dulwich College. 
“An Elizabethan Novelist and a French Critic ” 
pleasant. 

The Duke of Northumberland in the National Review 
writes of *“* The Betrayal of the Working Man.” ‘The Con- 
servative Party and the Church of England have, we read, 
egregiously failed in their duty—-what, he asks, must the 
average working man think when he hears of such a man as 
Mr. Cook “ being closeted day after day with the Prime 
Minister in the intervals between speeches in which he declares 
that statesman to be a liar and a murderer.’ The Church 
maintains what seems to him the same weak attitude. Is it 
to be wondered at, he asks, that “ seeing all this weakness, 
sophistry, humbug, and concealment of the truth, the working 
man continues to put his faith in political trades unionism 
as his only refuge ?*’ The truth is, the Duke continues, “ that 
the reform of the trade unions if it is to be worth anything, 
must be undertaken in the spirit of a crusade against a 
system which is an utter abomination and a national peril.” 

Mr. S. Maccoby’s paper upon “ President Coolidge” in 
the Conicmporary makes excellent reading. He has drawn a 
most interesting portrait, whatever its merits as a likeness. 
Miss Edith Sellers gives us the impressions of an English- 
woman wandering in Italy ‘‘ among Fascismo’s friends and 
foes.” The increase of prosperity and of order fill her at 
first with admiration, but an under-murmur of discontent is, 
she thinks, never quite out of hearing, and she is alarmed at 
the warlike tone of the young men. ‘“ The French Salon 
and Anatole France” is an entertaining account of literary 
socicty in Paris to-day. 

Blackwoed contains, with other good things, a charming 
paper describing the life of a midshipman at the beginning 
of the last century. It is called ‘* The Perilous Adventures 
and Vicissitudes of a Naval Officer one Hundred Years Ago.’ 
A note informs the reader that the midshipman who died 
in 1876, aged 89, was said to be the original of Peter Simple. 

In the English Review Prof. Charles Sarolea puts the case 
against Free Trade under the title “* The Economic Crisis in 
Great Britain.’ Mr. Wade Chance writes of ‘* Henry Ford— 
Industrial Philosopher,’ quoting many epigrams. Here is 
a typical saying of Mr. Ford in favour of a short working 
day : “ Leisure hours are full of wants, which business hours 
must supply.” In ‘ Pictures Unsold and Songs Unsung,” 
Mr. George Lynch quotes some statistics which will make 
sad reading for artists. ‘* Over 12,000 pictures were offered 
at this year’s academy, 1,445 pictures and statues were 
exhibited and only 235 were sold.” 

The World To-day is as full as ever of spirit and enter- 
tainment. ‘‘ Does Democracy Breed Genius?’ by Mr. Albert 
Edward Wiggam. marshalls the evidence in favour of aristo- 
cratic brains. In ‘Does Mussolini Mean War?” Mr. 
Frederick Palmer answers his own question in the affirmative. 
“ South America’s Vanishing Indians,” by Mr. Francis Gow 
Smith, describes and depicts the half-savage but very human 
Bororos as they are—but will soon cease to be. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH PERIODICALS. By 
Dr. Walter Graham. (Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d.)-— 
The beginnings of the TV'atler, Guardian and our godparent, 
Addison’s and Steele’s Spectator, are here described. We feel 
this little volume might have been more amusing had there 
been more extracts from sheets such as ** The Hermit,” ‘** The 
Grouler,” or * The Tatling Harlot,” which are too briefly 
referred to. So far as it goes, it is an interesting little volume, 
but it does not go far enough. 


Current Literature 


THE GHOST BOOK. Compiled by Cynthia Asquith. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—The connoisseur in ghost stories is 
generally an epicure who tastes and thrills, a “* ghostronome.” 
The present reviewer brought to this book a palate mellowed 
by continual ghost-tasting among the best collections of such 
stories. He found, he is sorry to say, that none of those 
now gathered together was quite entitled to a place in any 
of these collections, although several were highly com- 
mended. There are two all-but first-raters in the present 
volume, one by Miss May Sinclair, which manages to 
intertwine horror of the lewd and horror of the supernatural 
in a remarkable way, and one, ‘“* The Rocking Horse Winner,” 
by Mr. D. H. Lawrence. The rest reach a praiseworthy 
rather than an exciting level; there are no bad ones, but 
there are none which make the reader himself feel bad. 


RECEIVE [IT SQ. By Basil Maine. (Noel Douglas. 5s.)— 
Mr. Basil Maine, wh se articles on musical matters will be 
known to readcrs csr the Spectator, has collected together a 
number of essays in a pleasing little volume entitled Reccive 
wt So, The reader will find much to charm him in Mr. Maine’s 
admirable style and sense of irony and a great deal to challenge 
discussion in some of the conclusions he reaches. Mr. Maine 
writes as vigorously on the theatre as he does upon music 
and he has seen beneath the surface of the great dramatic 
uprising that is going on in England to-day. If some of his 
opinions appear contradictory it should be remembered that 
it is only the good and honest critic who has the strength of 
purpose to alter his mind. 

THE GOODNESS OF GODS. By Professor Edward 
Westermarek, Ph.D. The Forum Series. (Watts and Co. 
1s.)—-This book takes as authorities for most of its facts 
those given in its author's large work, The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas. As man develops in civilization, his 
conceptions of his gods undergoes a progressive change for the 
better. The longing for a final retribution plays no small part 
in the ascription to the Deity of supreme moral qualities. Dr. 
Westermarck thinks that the chief strength of Christianity 
lies, not in its abstract doctrines, but in the simple personal 
following of Christ : example is better than precept. But he 
concludes sadly that Christianity has little to boast of. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE ROBBERIES AND 
MURDERS OF THE MOST NOTORIOUS PIRATES. 
By Captain Charles Johnson. Edited by Arthur L. Hay- 


ward. With Reproductions of all the original engravings. 
(Routledge. 25s.)—It is like meeting an old friend in 


new company to come upon Israel Hands in this reprint 
from an _ eighteenth-century work which had such vogue 
that it went through four editions in two years. (This 
reprint is from the enlarged fourth edition of 1726.) From 
Johnson’s quarry Stevenson dug his Treasure Island—and 
a seore of other romancers have done the like. The main 
interest of the book, however, lies in its aceeptarne: of 
piracy as one of the constant facts. All these adventures 
are related with no more sense of anything exceptional 
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than a journalist could feel in noting some border fighting in 
Macedonia: and they are worth reading because they must 
give every one some idea of what the seas may be when they 
are not policed. Every land inhabited has iis customs more 
or less settled : but the roving communities of men without 
a country or inherited tradition were infinitely worse than the 
most savage tribes. Here and there, there are fine tales of 
skill and daring: the best story in the book is of May Read 
who intermittently masqueraded as a man but dropped the 
disguise when she fell in love. Once, knowing that her lover 
had a quarrel, and was not equal to his antagonist, she let 
him fix an hour for the duel, but contrived to push the 
opponent into a fight with herself two hours earlier—and to 
kill her man. Mr. Hayward’s notes are brief and useful. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND, 1224—1538. By 
tdward Hutton. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.)—Friar Agnellus 
of Pisa, with three English clerics and five foreign lay brothers, 
came in September, 1224, to found the Franciscan order in 
England. They settled in London and in Oxford, and their 
mission was popular from the outset. Soon the Franciscans 
had large convents and fine churches in many towns, and 
through their Oxford lecturers they exercised great influence 
on the educated class, whether clerical or lay. Grosseteste him- 
self lectured for them; Roger Bacon, greatest of mediaeval 
English scholars, was a friar. But with prosperity came a 
decline in spiritual power. Mr. Hutton, in his painstaking 
history, tries to show that Langland, Chaucer and Wyclif 
were unduly severe critics of the friars, but the rise of a 
reformed Franciscan order in the Observants suggests that 
the main body had degenerated. The fact bears on the 
Dissolution of the monasteries which Mr. Hutton denounces 
with exceeding bitterness. It is sad to think of the wholesale 
destruction of the Franciscan and other houses. But the 
friars suffered because they were the direct agents of the 
Papal power in England. The Observants, whom Henry VII. 
patronized, were the first to feel his son’s heavy hand. Mr. 
Hutton should not blame the Church of England; it was a 
political and not a religious persecution. 


MY DOG SIMBA (The Adventures of a Fox-terrier who 
fought a lion in Africa). Cherry Kearton. (Arrowsmith. 
5s.)- Mr. Kearton has written better than this little biography 
of a gallant companion; but it is a wonderful story he tells, 
and his photographs, of course, are wonderful too, especially 
two rhinos bolting from the little dog. A nearly perfect 
book for a boy. 
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Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is practised in the handling 
of all manner of goods, and is prepared to have 
any consignment unloaded, warehoused, and in- 
sured at the shortest notice. It will issue sampling 
and delivery orders against pro rata payments of 
buyers designated by the customer, and is always 
ready to help the latter to find a market and 
in every way to extend his connexions. 
Detailed information may be obtained 
Jrom the Foreign Branch 
82 Cornhill 
E.C.3 
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LIMITED 
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Fiction 


CREWE TRAIN. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 7s. 6d 
net.)—Miss Macaulay disarms criticism by permitting one of 
her characters—who is in the publishing business—to assert 
that “all adverse reviews are written by one’s enemies,” 
Yet at the risk of claiming too much familiarity with the witty 
authoress, one must allow that Crewe Truin is less amusing 
than her Orphan Island. It introduces into an intellectus| 
English family a very child of nature, a girl brought up abroad. 
whose idea of happiness is rough clothing, a wet day. and evs 
and bacon fried on a smelly oil-stove in a comfortless cottage 
perched above a stormy sea. This Denham Dobie marries an 
elegant young publisher and continues to ask why anything 
and everything she meets in Chelsea and Bloomsbury should 
be. She is never answered satisfactorily. ; 

The tale is gay and entertaining, scrappy and inconclusive, 
It introduces personalities and even social events which are 
sasily recognizable, though all are given Miss Macaulay’s 
touch of caricature and absurdity. Many of the principal 
characters are delightful, especially an aesthetic mischief- 
maker, by name Mrs. Gresham, but there is too much bitter- 
ness and completeness in the clipping of poor Denham’s wings. 
It does not quite convince. 


SHOW BOAT. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Richly romantic, packed with incident and sentiment, 
this new book by Edna Ferber brings back the colovirful past of 
the Southern States of America in the ’eightics and the 
*nineties. The principal characters live the varied life of the 
little stock theatrical companies which went up and down the 
big rivers and played East Lynne and other vanished delights 
to the populations of the small riverside towns and villages. 
Parthenia Ann Hawks—grim consort of merry Captain Andy 
Hawks, owner of the “Cotton Blossom Floating Palace 
Theatre *—rules the troop of actors, actresses, darkies, 
engineers and what not that make up the personnel of this 
wandering home of melodrama. Their daughter, Magnolia, is 
treated more strictly than any seminary Miss: her childhood, 
nevertheless, is one long pageantry which changes little, at 
first, when she weds an impecunious, handsome young actor 
who looks a gentleman and behaves like one consistently. His 
real profession, however, is not actor, but gambler. Magnolia 
and he (Gaylord Ravenal) break away at last from the iron 
rule of the acid old Mrs. Hawks and taste all the glories of life 
in Chicago. Often when his luck at faro failed, Ravenal 
swiftly removed his wife to cheap lodgings and spare times 
followed : fur coats and diamond rings vanished. ‘Then once 
more the sun shone; they returned to a fashionable hotel, 
dined out nightly and flourished. Gradually Magnolia begins 
to long for the old, securer days of the river show-boat, and 
at the end of the long and quite delightful book she finds 
herself back there. All the characters in this attractive story 
are drawn with a generous and lively hand, and despite its 
romantic quality Show Boat has a most genuine ring. It is 
cordially recommended for an utterly readable, rather touching, 
and ably managed story, all the more effective because it does 
succeed in recapturing something of the vanished glamour of 
the days of the bustle. 


IRENE IDDESLEIGH. By Mrs. Amanda M'Wittrick 
Ross. (The Nonesuch Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Here and there for 
some years now people have chuckled over old shabby copies 
of Mrs. Ross’s novel, Delina Delaney, and a few over the less 
known Irene Iddesleigh. Both books would be entirely in- 
credible but for the solid fact that they do exist, and were 
written as straightforward, serious stories. Their manner is 
so Gothic that Horace Walpole, or Chariotte Bronté at het 
most uncurbed, seem relatively restrained and unexaggcrated. 
The hero (it should be mentioned that all the characters save 
the heroine are, with Mrs. Ross, titled) is discovered in a 
* superb apartment ” in his * gloomy mansion * which * could 
boast of architectural designs rarely, if ever, attempted since 
its construction.” Three huge lamps have been placed at 
* respectable * distances from each other near by so that Sir 
John may “with his accustomed grace . .. peruse some 
of his evening papers.” Everything is on the grandest possible 
seale. The heroine is sumptuously attired in satin trimmed 
with sprigs of maidenhair fern. But unfortunately she had a 
bad heart, loved a common tutor, and though agreeing to 
marry Sir John, insisted on doing so most improperly attired 
in dark green poplin. The couple differ: disturbing thoughts 
* kept tickling his warm enthusiasm with the nimble fingers 
of jealousy.” Eventually Sir John addresses Lady Dunfern 
thus : 

“Speak! Irene! Wife! Woman! Do not sit in silence and 
allow the blood that now boils in my veins to ooze through cavities 
of unrestrained passion and trickle down to drench me with its 
crimson hue! *’ 


Lady Dunfern escapes and flies to America with the still-loved 
tutor, who turns out to be a cad. 


She returns to die within the 
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7—HARRAP—, 


On Monday, November 8th, will be pub- 
lished one of the most interesting and startling 
biographies that have ever appeared. It 
will be the subject of special articles in the 
Press. It will be heatedly discussed in politi- 
cal circles. Jt will be talked about by all 
who were in any way connected with the Irish 
troubles from 1916 to 1922. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


AND THE MAKING OF A NEW IRELAND 
By PIERCE BEASLEY. With many 
illustrations, including two portraits in 
full colour by Sir John Lavery, R.A., 
and reproductions of secret documents, 
etc. In two volumes. 42s. net. 
The work is written by the official historian 
of the Irish National Movement. It is 
characterized by its restraint and its skilled 
literary style. It relates 

The inner hisiory of the Easter Week 
Rising, 1916, 

The escape of the six prisoners (includ- 
ing the author) from Manchester 
Jail, 

The activities of the Secret Service, 

The secret negotiations of Mr. Lloyd 
George with Collins and Griffith in 
1920, 

and contains many other disclosures of 
intense interest. 


—OTHER NEW HARRAP BOOKS. 
The 
Fight for the Ashes 
in 1926 


By P. F. WARNER. With 48 Photographs. 


Second Edition. 15s. net. 
“An altogether admirable record. To read it is a liberal educa- 
tion in the art of understanding our game of games. ... Mr. 
Warner’s book is, and will remain, the classic authority.” 


Morning Post. 


The Sailing-ship 
Six Thousand Years of History. By ROMOLA and R. C. 
ANDERSON. With 16 illustrations in half-tone and 134 


line drawings. Prospectus on application. 10s. 6d. net. 
“All sorts of out-of-the-way information is to be found in this 
most delightful history.”—Daily News. 


The Wild Animals 


of Australasia 
By A. S. Le SOUEF and HARRY BURRELL. With a 
section on the Bats of Australia and New Guinea by ELLIS 
Le G. TROUGHTON. With 105 illustrations from photo- 


graphs, and diagrams. Prospectus on application. 25s. net. 
The first work in which the mammals of Australasia are treated 
within the scope of a single volume, The illustrations are of 
special interest. 


—AND OF COURSE——-—-—--—---——_ 


The Exquisite Perdita 


By E. BARRINGTON. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 





“The character of Perdita is a real creation. The novel las a 
solidity and power of its own even apart from the cination of 
the panorama of the past. Spectator 
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The morning dash of ENO gives gusto 
to the day. It persuades the system 
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the very source of cheerfulness. Puts 
spring into your step and light inte 
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‘more than fifty years 
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Success and 
Happiness 


-are the natural aim of every man and woman, 


but the majority fail to attain them. Why? 


Success and Happiness are not matters of 
chance or luck; they can be as surely and as 
easily cultivated as physical health. ‘That fact 
has been overwhelmingly proved to thousands 
of readers of THE SpPecTATOR and other journals 
by the famous “ Golden Book” (free), in which 
the wonderful GALTON method of mental 
exercise and control is explained and described. 


The “ Golden Book” has proved of infinite 
value to all classes of business and professional 
men and women, as well as to people of indepen- 
dent means, because it shows a really practical 
path to success with happiness. Innumerable 
letters of testimony from all parts of the world 
supply further valuable evidence. 


Write for a free copy of “ The Golden Book,” 
which will tell how you may overcome all 
the obstacles to your success and happiness in 
life, whatever your age, station, interests, and 


lambitions may be. Address Secretary B, Galton 


Institute, 90 Great Russell Street, London, 


W.C. 1. 
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THOMAS THORP, 


Bookseller, 


(Also at St. Martin's Lane, Londen.) 
Telephone 470. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Post free on application. 

An Important Cataicgue of Bcoks printed before 
the year 1269; consisting of about 350 pages and 
containing nearly 6,000 items. 
also issucd in three parts, which may be had 
separately, as follows :— 


The Catalogue is 


Part 1.—Containing over 1,000 books printed 
before 1640, including Incunabula; several books 
printed by Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde, and other 
English Printers; a few Manuscripts; a number of 
filuminated Hore; both manuscript and printed, 
ete. 


Part 2.--Consisting of nearly 2,500 books printed 
between 1640 and 1700, including about 1,000 of 
the Tracts issued during the Civil War. 


Part 3.—Containing nearly 2,000 books issued 
during the tath Century, and a Supplement con- 
sisting of Books omitted from the previous parts, 
together with a list of about 5,000 Eighteenth 
Century Bookplates. 
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First Editions of English Books 
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Foyles hold an immense stock of books (second 
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ing, Art and Archaeology, Also Rare Books, First 
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ments, Twenty Departmental Catalogues issued 
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mossy walls of Dilworth Castle. “There she lay, cold, stiff, 
and lifeless as Nero.” Mrs. Ross deals as no other writer, unless 
it were Nathaniel Lee, in the majestical. Similes, metaphors, 
anti-climaxes and the most prolonged alliterations fill her 
pages. But it is not this alone which will endear the new 
edition of her novel to to-day’s readers. She has all uncon- 
sciously the power of being ridiculous in a manner which far 
out-distances The Young Visiters. The book is excessively 
amusing, perhaps more so to the younger generation than their 
elders, who, innured in childhood to The Family Herald, will 
not quite see why the Nonesuch Press moved to reprint this 
neglected treasure. The book is beautifully printed and 
pound, and will make a thoroughly acceptable present to any 
of the brighter young people this Christmas. 

ANT HILLS. By Hannah Berman. (Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Glimpses into the dark existence of the Jews in 
Lithuania last century. Sympathetically, vividly and well- 
written in a way that explains much of the Jewish peculiarities 
sO puzzzling to their Gentile neighbours. 

PHARISEES AND PUBLICANS. By E. F. Benson. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—Some much exaggerated but 
entertaining characters in this lively novel remind one that 
many who lead saintly lives are stumbling-blocks to the less 
godly, but more likeable, members of humanity. A touching 
love-story between an unhappily married man and a still more 
tragically married women is woven through this diverting 
attack on the narrowly religious. 

DAPHNE ADEANE. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. net.)—-Mr. Baring’s books will undoubtedly survive, if 
only because they give a true picture of cultivated English 
socicty in the twentieth century. His characters vibrate with 
life and radiate great charm. The tale he tells is at once 
moving and dramatic. Daphne Adeane is warmly recom- 
mended to the fastidious seeker after fiction which can be 
taken seriously. 

THE KAYS. By Margaret Deland. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Another of Mrs. Deland’s rather gentle stories of Old Chester, 
New England. Its hero, Arthur Kay, though inheriting his 
father’s gallantry, is taught by his mother to love his enemies 
and regard fighting as criminal. During the Civil War he 
suffers many hardships as a “ conscientious objector,” and 
the events related are interwoven with a pretty love-story. 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 

Wednesday, November 10th, at 4 p.m.—Tuer THEORY OF COLOUR 
anp Irs APPLICATION TO PaintrInG. By Professor A. P. Laurie. 
The first of a series of six daily lectures. At the Royal Academy 
of Arts. Also: 

November 10th, at 5 p.m.—AMERICANIZATION OF THE 
British THEATRE. By Ian Hay. The second of three lectures 
in aid of the Duchess of York’s Centre for Mothers and Babies, 
Islington. At 25 Park Lane, W.1. Tickets, 3 for £1, or singly, 
7s. 6d. to be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals’ Association of the Royal Free Hospital, 
24 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. I. 

November 1lth, at 3 p.m.—Across THE Paciric. By The Rt. 
Hon. S. M. Bruce. The 3rd Page Memorial Lecture of the English 
Speaking Union. Central Hall, Westminster. Also :— 

Thursday, November Ilth, at 3.15 p.m.—FeEAR: ITs CAusEs 
AND Errects. By Dr. Crichton Miller. The third of a series of 
lectures on ‘‘ Psychological Difficultios in the Nursery,” to be held 
at Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, 8.W. Tickets, £2 for the course of 
Six, or 7s. 6d. for each lecture, to be obtained from Viscountess 
Erleigh 65, Rutlend Gate, S.W. 7. 

Friday, November 12th, at 4.45 p.m.—-A public meeting will be 
held on OvERSEA SETTLEMENT FOR WOMEN, at the Church House, 
Great Smith Strect. The speakers will be the Rt. Hon. 8S. M. 
Bruce, M.C., M.P., The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., and Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, M.P. Tickets to be obtained from The Secre- 
tary, S.O.S.B.W., Caxton House (West Block), Tothill Strect, 
S.W.1. 

Saturday, November 13th at 3 p.m.—THe Strupy or History. 
By Rev. kk. M. Walker, D.D., LL.D. At the Royal Institute of 
Great Britain, 21 Albemarle Street, W. 


FILMS. 


At the Tivoli, Strand, one can see the most expensive 
based on Colonel Wallace's famous novel with the 


3EN Hor. 
film ever made, 
exciting chariot race. 

Mare Nosrrum.—Produced by Rex Ingram, concerning spies 
and submarines, and showing at the New Gallery. 

MADEMOISELLE FROM ARMENTIZ£RES.—A delightful British film, 
one of the new and brighter ones, about the mythical war-time 
Miss. At the Marble Arch Pavilion. 

BEVERLEY OF GRAUSTARK.— Marion Davies as a boy in Ruritania : 
entertaining. Capitol, Haymarket. 

Dr. Knock.—On Sunday, November lith only, at the New 
Seala, 8.15, in aid of the North Kensington Women’s Welfare 
Centre—a clever French film based on Jules Romain’s play. Tickets 
from J. M. Harvey, 56 Manchester Street. W. 1. 


Country Life and Sport 


Doc Homers. 

On the subject of the homing instinct in dogs, of which a 
personal experience was given in this place, a notable episode 
is sent me by a correspondent from Ireland. “I myself,” 
he writes, “ lent a fox terrier to a friend, who put him into a 
hamper, tied down the lid ‘ to keep him safe * and drove him 
20 miles. He had never travelled the road to my certain 
knowledge, and my friend reached home with him before he 
took him out of the hamper. The dog was back with me the 
same evening.’ The mere distance in this case is remarkable, 
and the details utterly preclude any explanation dependent 
on the senses as we know them. So far as we know, dogs only 
excel man in the sense of smell. They do not as a rule see 
better or hear better or feel better. Indeed, they are often 
inferior in all these respects, though some species, notably the 
Airedale terriers, have very acute ears. It is perhaps just 
possible that this superiority in nose can enable them to smell 
a route. A good dog does not run a backward scent. He 
possesses, in short, more than a sense of smell, a directiona] 
sense of smell. If this explanation will not do we must invent 
a new sense altogether. What is it ? 

* * * * 
Tue Sixtn SENSE ? 

In the latest scientific view of water-divining—of the 
dowser’s art—a quite definite sixth sense is attributed to some 
few men and women. The view seems to be that the forked 
stick or rod is not itself affected in any degree by the presence 
of water or precious metal or what not, that some of the most 
have themselves acknowledged _ this, 
but the ritual of the rod has helped them to exercise and make 
explicit their subconscious perception of the neighbourhocd of 


successful dowsers 


water. Some again have not used the rod at all. These 
specially endowed beings do not, so far as they know, smell 


the water or feel the water, but they are aware of it by half- 
conscious sense, not strong enough or definite enough to locate. 
This is all we ean say of what is the diviner’s sixth sense, just 
as direction is the dog’s. Insects. of course, have even less 
explicable senses, as that which teaches one species of wasp to 
sting the caterpillar victim just in the one minute spot where 
the sting paralyses, but does not kill. 
unexplained, though a scientific word has been invented, and 


The mystery remains 


is now a good deal used in various branches of psychological 
The ** blessed word ™ is **cryptesthesia,” the 
cryptic sense. It has at least a satisfying succession of 
syllables and a good Greek savour. 

* * * * 


investigation. 


ALSATIAN TREACHERY. 

The psychology or morality of that popular and most 
precious dog, the Alsatian, has been much canvassed of 
late, in the Times and elsewhere. Many of the charges 
brought against the Alsatian are identical with those 
commonly brought against the colly. Both are said to be 
treacherous. One certain fact about the mentality of the 
genus dog is that its actions are uncertain, and are certainly 
dangerous, when any event produces over-excitement ; and 
they are an excitable race. 
in the Spectator a score of vears ago. 
gate of a country house, and several dogs, chiefly terriers, 


An amazing example was given 
A carriage upset at the 


following the carriage at once fell upon the overturned crew 
and bit some of them badly. They bit the people they knew 
best and were most devoted to, solely because excess of excite- 


Some dogs have 


ment let 
been so long domesticated that the risk of such a relapse is 
A St. Bernard or old English sheep dog or a 


Thev are as much under their 


loose some primeval savagery. 


negligible. 
retriever can hardly be upset. 
own control as a man, and even more tightly bound by their 
affections. Other sorts are not; and, of course, some varieties 
are of their nature more prone to excitement as in William 
Watson's admirable Study of Contrasts, that is of a colly 
and cat 
‘Clamour on small occasion, fussiness.”’ 

They have Soth = the 
and the Alsatian rank high in this regard, but both have a 
peculiarly firm respect and love for their proper masters, 
You could not more deeply insult some old country shepherd 


more mental restlessness. colly 
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than by venturing the suggestion that his sheep dog, a colly, 
if not usually a highly bred colly, is in any respect treacherous. 
His intelligent skill and fidelity stand out in comparison even 
with the retriever. But perhaps the dangerous quality in 
both the colly and the Alsatian is enhanced, not diminished, 
by their fidelity to one person. They are excitable partisans ; 
and their emotional nature as well as their sense of morality 
is flattered by an attack on anyone in the nature of a stranger. 
The instances of sudden outbreaks in Alsatians and in collies 
if at all soured by age are too numerous to be denied, in spite 
of the high qualities of both. 
* * * * 

SINS OF FANCIERS. 

A question that is agitating a good many dog-lovers is the 
effect of high-breeding or in-breeding on the mind and body 
and general health of particular breeds. ‘* The Fancy ” has 
a good deal to answer for. The unfortunate bulldog (possibly 
the best-tempered of any of our dogs and very different in 
in this regard from the French Boule-Dogue) was at one time 
endowed by the breeders with so prognathous a lower jaw 
that its greatest quality of the old days was stolen from it. 
The one thing it could not do was to bite. Any bull could 
Jaugh at it. If it did succeed in getting the jaws together, 
it could be shaken off by a touch. Some of us were not a 
little grieved when the fox-terrier began to be adjudged 
of the first class in proportion to the length and straightness 
of its front legs and the length of its nose. The show dogs, as 
developed by the fanciers, were, and indeed are, more like 
whippets, fast and comely enough, but no better adapted than 
a greyhound for penetrating an earth. In short, the fox- 
terricr was rendered as unfit for tackling a fox as the bulldog 
for pulling down a bull. 

‘ * * « 
Fox-Hunrers AnD GAME PRESERVERS. 

In two parts of England with which T am familiar the usual 
feud between the game-keeper and the fox-hunter has taken on 
a certain extra vehemence. It has reached its pitch just as 
the hunting season begins with November. Foxes are 
plentiful in almost all counties, and much too plentiful in 
some parishes. But a good many have been shot where 
foxes have never been shot before. The unpardonable sin 
has been committed. More than this, confession has been 
openly made. One game-keeper in Wiltshire told me all the 
details of a particular crime of his own; but made amends 
(as it seemed to me) by his explanation. His view of foxes 
was that they might often coexist along with partridges, 
and to a less degree with pheasants, without undue hardship 
to the game preserver; but that now and again a fox was 
bred which acquired a particular and peculiar taste for the 
eges of sitting partridges. It was a more or less morbid taste, 
for it diverted the fox from his more normal pursuit of a mixed 
diet, including rats. Such a morbid fox might —so the keeper 
held —virtually destroy the partridges over a wide region. 
He spent his time hunting for them ; and protection of the nests 
rather attracted attention than saved the clutch. <A large 
amount of corroborative detail was added in the usual manner. 
ivery watched and guarded nest had been taken. 


* * * x 


Allowance must be made for the keeper's standard prejudice 
against foxes. Depredations are seldom perhaps quite so 
wholesale as is alleged. But this man spoke good natural 
history ; and the point he made has not been much noted or 
investigated. Individual animals of many sorts vary greatly 
in their feeding habits, have different tastes. It is quite 
sulliciently proved that individual rooks, to give one instance, 
acquire very much the same tastes as carrion crows. They 
come to enjoy eggs and take up the profession of egg-sucking. 
All animals change their natural feeding habits if they are 
too numerous. The struggle is harder; and they overcome 
the greater difficulty by widening their range. This is most 
noticeable, perhaps, among rooks, but it is true of other 
birds and many mammals. It is true of foxes. If they are very 
numerous a greater proportion rob hen-roosts and seek out 
the clutches of ground-nesting birds. And an animal that 
has once acquired the habit does not lose it, especially if he 
is a dog-fox. No other animal is quite so incurable an 
individualist. 





What we need in this matter of squaring the interests of 
the fox-hunter and game preserver (often the same person) 
is a closer study of the animal. The wise huntsman would 
do what Henry Chaplin did, and hunt down at once any 
known marauder. The gamekeeper and M.F.H, should 
co-operate, not wrangle. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 


Finance—Public & Private 


Financing a Trade Revival 


Are we Prepared ? 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 
(Continued from Financial Supplement, page 809.) 


Two other sections of the community where co-operation 
is essential to the easy financing of trade activity may 
perhaps be usefully considered together, namely, the 
capitalist or employer, and organized labour. It is this 
section which, unitedly, can largely determine whether 
there is to be mass production with advantage to 
the consumer, increased employment for our population 
and increased power to compete with the foreigner, or 
whether there is to be restricted production and high 
prices, with a consequent limitation of consumption, 
restricted employment and difficulty in financing even 
this limited and circumscribed revival in trade because of 
high prices. To attain enlarged and cheapened production it 
is not, of course, sufficient that Labour should be willing to 
work longer hours or to increase output within the present 
prescribed hours, if there is deficient organization or 
inefficient plant or machinery, and these are matters 
where the responsibility of the capitalist and the employer 
come in and where co-operation between labour and 
capital are essential if the desired results are to be 
obtained. 

And finally, there is the responsibility which attaches 
to the banker in promoting, so far as may lie in his power, 
the conditions calculated to bring about a trade revival 
on sound lines, always, of course, remembering that above 
and beyond all other considerations the first duty of the 
banker is to the depositor in preserving a thoroughly 
sound and liquid position. Nor is there any likelihood of 
bankers failing to fulfil this particular responsibility, for 
the traditional soundness of our banking system in this 
respect has come to be almost an instinet with the banker 
of to-day, and even in the difficult years through which 
we have been passing the soundness of bankers’ balance- 
sheets has been consistently remarkable. Indeed, a 
good deal of judgment and foresight has been displayed 
in recent years by the timely sales of long-dated invest- 
ment stocks and, as we have seen in a previous article, 
it is largely due to these sales that bankers have been 
able to aid the industrial situation during a particularly 
trying period. 

ConseRVING Bank Resources. 

Nevertheless, and while we fully recognize the skill with 
which bankers conduct their operations and also the 
services rendered by them to the trading community, 
it has always to be remembered that banking, like all 
other industries, has its competitive aspects, and while 
competition is in itself an execllent thing, tending to 
stimulate efliciency, it is not without its drawbacks and 
even its dangers. To create ideal conditions for a long 
spell of active trade with full employment it can readily 
be coneeded that in addition to such influences as Govern- 
ment economy, efficient business organization and intense 
effort on the part of Labour, ample loan faciltitics are 
required, if possible on terms which will compare 
favourably with those obtaining in competing countries. 
To that end, however, it may frequently be necessary 
that there should be a conservation of Joanable resources 
if trade activities are not to be hampered by unduly high 
loan rates. If, for example, bankers are too heavily 
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The Life 


‘A gift to religion as well as to letters. 
of Jesus that really count.’ 
; «ua F 

hope all will read it.’ 


DOWNLAND MAN 
H. J. Massingham 


“A subject which has been as dry as dust 


is watered with living interest.’ Saturday 
Reve. Illustrated. 21s. NET 
rw 
Ihe 





Times Literary Supplement. 
am certain that thousands will be grateful for this book. 


Miss Mande Royden. 


of 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY 

It must take its place among the interpretations 

“A book of extraordinary value. 
. One can only 

NET. 


Jesus 


6d. 


ARABIA DESERTA 
Charles M. 
Cheap edition, complete and unabridged, in 


one re ‘e? an introduction by 
Colonel 'T. E. Lawrence. 30s. NET 


IOS. 


Doughty 


Perambulator in Edinbureh 


JAMES BONE 


A companion volume to The London Perambulator, the great success of last year, which was 


described by Mr. J. C. Squire as 

written. 

NET. 

£1 11s. 

MURDER FOR PROFIT 
William Bolitho 


A study of the psychology and technique of 


the mass murderer. A book for the general 
reader interested in questions of sociology. 
10s. 6d. NET 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
Sir Bernard Pares 
‘A triumph of selective and vigorous 
writing. It would be impossible to imagine 
a more dignified, more concise, or indeed 
more entert: ining volume than his. ” Sunday 
Times. 21S, NET 


With sixteen drawings, reproduced in collotype, by E. S. 
And two hundred copies printed on handmade paper and signed by 
NET. 


“one of the most ‘delightful topographic: il books ever 


12s. 6d, 
author, 


LUMSDEN. 
the 


THE MAGIC OF HERBS 


Mrs. C. F. Leyel 
A modern Book of Secrets treating the 
subject from the medicinal, magical and 
historical point of view. 
10s. 6d. NET 


TRAVEL DIARY 


Hermann Keyserling 


r a | - 
THE 
Count 

‘Here we have revealed to us 


the highest intellectual distinction, with a 


a mind of 


delightful receptiveness and keen power of 


Dean Inge. 
Two vols. 


New Impression 


appreciat ion.’ 
30s. NET 


just ready. 


The Beadle 


PAULINE 


SMITH 


* She has given us a book which will establish her reputation as a serious writer with unusual 
powers of insight, a Style at once finished and free from ge and a sense of character 


which is quite remarkable.’ 


THE KAYS 
Margaret Deland 


An historical novel of the time of the 
American Civil War, by the author of The 
Iron Woman, etc. 7s. 6d. NET 


The BEAUTIFUL CHJLDHOOD 
E. Frances Boulting 


The story of the boy Jesus against the 

natural background of the Palestine of the 

time. With a foreword by Rev. Hugh B. 
ne Illustrated. 6s. 


. 6d. 
AUTUMN 


Bromfield 


A novel by the author of T/e Green Ba) 
Tree, etc., one of America’s most brilliant 
young authors. 7s. 6d. NET 


WE KNOW BETTER 
Amabel Williams-Ellis 

Printed in large type, for children between 

five and eight. With illustrations in colour 


and in black and white by Clough Williams- 
Ellis. 7s. 6d. NET 


Post. 
EARLY 
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Morning NET 
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had in your pipe was in itself 
a complete and perfect bleng 
... And what a flavour! 


I/2 an oz. 








Forty well-spent minutes ago 
you filled that pipe with Three 
Nuns. Now watch. See for 
yourself what is left in the 
bowl. Justalittleash. Clean, 
grey, dry ash—nothing else. 
You have smoked and revelled 
in every scrap of the tobacco 
you put in, right to the end. 
leaves. 
Of course, the peculiarly fine 
flavour of Three Nuns comes 
from the very skilful blending 





and maturing of certain rather 
expensive leaves. 
more than good tobacco leaf to 
make a good smoke. 


Do you see how Three Nuns 
is cut? These little discs are 
sliced from long ropes of coiled 
In each rope are the 
same leaves, always in the same 
order and proportion. 
one of the many little coils you 


Three 
Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 








But it takes 


Every 





Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 86§ 











| November. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THE WINDS OF MARCH: Book I, Cuaprters VIII-XT. 
By lialliwell Sutcliffe. 
MAKIK: A SOLDIER IN THE DESERT, Parr UL. 
By Maior Hubert Young, C.M.G., D.£.0. 
ANTHONY TROL LOPE AND HIS MOTHER Ih ty Rowland Grey. 
THE POWER OF POMP: A Suort Srory. Ry Gerald Dean. 
OLD AGE \ND THE ACTOR. Ry William Farren. 
REYOND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 
B = rid W. Hartley. 
A CROWN AWRY: A Suort Story. B Vinifred F. Peck. 
ESTHER: A DRAMATIC POEM IN YORKS (RE Sar pote , 
By DD. S. Leonard, 
A SHEAF OF LETTERS FROM JANE WELSH CARLYLE: II. 
ity Leonard Huxley, 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 45. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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To Sufferers from Indigestion 


The following facts about Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges should 
strongly appeal to sufferers from Indigestion who have failed so far to find 
an effective remedy: 

They are made by Savory & Moore from a formula of Dr, Edward 
Jenner, one of the most eminent physicians of his day, 

They act by counteracting ACIDITY, which is the main cause of 
most digestive troubles. 

They give relief even in chronic cases of indigestion when other 
remedies have been tried without avail. 

They are particularly useful in relieving HEARTBURN and 
FLATULENCE at night, which are so frequently the cause of 
SLEEPLESSNNESS. 

It is generally found that after a short course of them digestion 
is so much improved that ordinary meals can be taken without the 
least discomfort. 

They are quite harmless, containing nothing in the nature of a 
drug, and can be used with confidence by voung and old alike. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chem 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of Dr, Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention 
the Spectator, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemiate-| to The King, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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Certainly! Bernardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and in 
the course of 60 years over 101,245 such children have 
entered their doors, in due time to emerge healthy, patriotic 
and God-fearing citizens. Will you send a gift to help 
support their family of 7,725 boys and girls and babies? 
Five are admitted every day. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Foud 
Fund” and crossed, may be addressed to DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES, 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSE- 
WAY, LONDON, E. 1. 
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committed in the matter of financing activities on the 
Stock Exchange or the financial or commercial activities 
of foreign countries, it is clear that someone will have to 
go short or will have to pay a heavy price for accommoda- 
tion. Or, it may be, as was indeed the case in 1921-22, 
that although commercial interests are large borrowers, 
it is with the object of carrying raw materials and goods 
for higher prices rather than for immediate production on 
a large seale. That is why it is useless to utter text-book 
platitudes about expansion in bankers’ loans necessarily 
involving no inflation because the supply of goods is so 
increased as to keep down prices, when, under a system of 
short-sighted profiteering, the increased production of 
goods bears no kind of fair proportion to the expansion 
which bas taken place in loans. 
To Avert Hicn Bank Rares. 

And yet in these matters it is only fair to recognize 
that the banker is in a diflieult position. It may easily 
happen that, judged from the standpoint of security, a 
Stock Exchange loan or a loan to hold up goods may be 
of a more desirable character than an advance to trade 
with the direct object of putting up new machinery and 
plant for inereased production. And heeause bankers 
no more than any other individuals are in business for 
their health, and because, moreover, there is intense com- 
petition in the matter, it is not always easy or even 
possible for bankers to divert their loan activities into the 
channels which they might themselves desire, or which 
might be most beneficial for the country as a whole. At 
the same time, and because what is ultimately best for the 
whole community is also in the long run best for the 


g 
banking industry, it could be wished that there were as 
much co-operation between the banks in matters of this 
sort as in, say, for example, their united action with 
regard to interest allowed to the small depositcr. For 
such co-operation would undoubtedly act powerfully in 
the direction of conserving banking resourees for com- 
mercial as distinct from sveculative purposes, and would 
often be the means of averting the high Bank Rates which 
have to be imposed to safeguard the situation, even 
though the cause may be very far from over-production 
or any kind of excess of commercial activity. 





Hoperven Ovurrook. 

These, in my judgment, therefore, are the really prac- 
tical essentials for insuring that a commercial revival 
shall impose no early and undue strain upon our hanking 
resources. Granted that they are fulfilled even in reason- 
able or moderate degree, there should be little cause for 
anxiety with regard to the financing of a trade revival. 
In its earlier stages it is quite conecivable that bankers 
might have to extend the proportion of their loans beyond 
the usual limits, but they would know that within a few 
months relief would come automatically through the re- 
payment of existing frozen credits, and the very fact of 
the industrial and economic position of the country being 
improved would also still further strengthen the banking 
position. We should, no doubt, have to be prepared for 
increased demands for currency if there were to be full 
employment of the population, and I believe that pari 
passu with the amalgamation of the Currency and Bank 
of England Notes it would be well that greater elasticity 
with regard to the currency should be provided somewhat 
on the lines of the Federal Reserve system in America and 
the system which has been adopted under the Dawes 
Scheme in the ease of the Reichsbank. On the other hand, 
even increased currency and credit requirements in con- 
nexion with fuller employment need not be too strongly 
emphasized, for with a return to such full employment the 
many millions disbursed in the “ dole ” would presumably 
no longer be required for that purpose, and the State 
would be repaid the huge loans temporarily borrowed by 
the Employment Insurance Fund. 


Financial Notes 


Beicium LOAN SUCCESS. 
Marker hopefulness concerning a termination ere long of the 
coal stoppage has been mingled during the past week with 
concern as to the result of the Municipal elections, and Stock 
Exchange business has been rather quiet. At the same time, 


there has been an undercurrent of optimism, helped in some 
measure by the success which has attended numerous flotations 
of capital. As I anticipated last week, the success of the 
Belgian Loan was phenomenal. No exact figures have been 
published, but I should probably not be far out in suggesting 
that the English portion of the Loan for £7,250,000 was forty 
times covered. In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that it should have been found necessary to eliminate all 
applications below £1,000. Nevertheless I cannot help think- 
ing that in leans of this description where the terms are 
palpably of an exceptionally favourable character to the 
investor matters might be helped by making the sum payable 
on application very much larger. If, for example, on the 
present occasion the application money had been 20 per cent. 
instead of 5 per cent. the number of small stags, no doubt, 
would have been reduced, but the genuine small investor 
would have had a much better chance of obtaining the Loan. 


* * * a 


THe Curmican CoMBINE. 

Great industrial combines always evoke criticism on the 
grounds of monopoly and, therefore, it is not surprising that 
the notification during the past week of the big chemical 
combine should have prompted not only considerable interest, 
but a certain amount of criticism. The prospective 
combination is concerned with Nobel Industries, Brunner 
Mond and Co., United Alkali, and British Dyestuffs, these 
concerns showing total assets of about £60,000,000. In all 
four instances the shares have been advancing of late, but now 
that the terms of exchange of shares in the old concerns into 
the new central company have been announced, it is evident 
that the effect has been discounted for the moment, and prices 
have reacted. ‘he aew company is to be called Impcrial 
Chemical Industries Limited, the capital being £56,802,996, 
divided into £16.219,306 in 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares, £31,095.555 in Ordinary Shares and £9,488,135 in 
Deferred Shares of 10s. each. The chairman of the company 
will be Sir Alfred Mond, and the president and deputy-chairman 
Sir Harry McGowan. Lord Ashfield, Sir John Brunner, 
the Marquess of Reading and Sir Josiah Stamp will also be on 
the Board. 

* * * * 


ANTICIPATED ECONOMIES. 

The sponsors of the scheme have expressed the view that 
there is no case of over-capitalization and that the new figure 
is likely to be justified by the annual earnings. That may 
easily be, though [am unable to speak with the inside knowledge 
of figures at the disposal of the directors. It is quite clear, 
however, that the new capitalization is a good deal in excess 
of the combined nominal capital of the four undertakings, 
while, similarly, the estimated annual profits of over £4,000,000 
would seem to be based either upon more favourable results 
than those actually disclosed in the Reports of the respective 
companies, or upon anticipations of important economies or 
new revcnues to be achieved under the auspices of the combine. 
That such economies are possible can, of course, be admitted, 
while it is also, no doubt,a fact that we have to consider now- 
adays the competition of huge combines in the United States 
and on the Continent. 

* # * * 
Botckow, VAUGHAN RESULTS. 

When allowance is made for the effects of the disastrous 
coal stoppage, the accounts just published of Bolckow, 
Vaughan and Co. show some improvement on those of a year 
ago. They show a profit of £124,000 on ordinary operations 
for the vear ending June 80th last. No depreciation other than 
maintenance was charged in either year, but for the twelve 
months just closed the balance-sheet shows items of £41,697 
in respect of standing charges on idle plant, and of £77,299 for 
expenses incurred through coal stoppage, in addition to 
£19.327 for depreciation of stocks, so that there is actually a 
loss of £18.815 for the year. The interest on loans and 
debenture interest requires an amount of £163,000 and, 
therefore, there is a total debit balance of about £178,000 
which is charged against the General Reserve. Moreover, the 
amount owing to bankers is £646,000 against £346,000 a year 
ago, while there are three years’ interest accrued on the 
Preference Shares. 

* * %- 


ANGLO-PERSIAN CHAIRMANSHIP. 
Few Chairmen of our industrial concerns have received 
more striking tributes on the occasion of their resignation 
than those which were offered to Sir Charles Greenway when 
at Tuesday’s meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company he 
intimated that his resignation would take place on his return 
from a visit to the company’s Persian fields early next year. 
Sir John Cargill, who has been in the closest association with 
the Chairman since the inception of the company, Sir Hugh 
Barnes and Lord Bradbury, ali testified to the extent to which 
the success of the company might be regarded as a tribute to 
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the genius of Sir Charles Greenway. From the shareholders, 
too, through Sir Archibald Boyd Carpenter, came equally 
warm expressions of esteem and appreciation. Unquestionably, 
these tributes are justified by the great progress and the present 
general prosperity of the company, and concerning the future 


Sir Charles was able at the meeting to speak in very encourag- 


ing terms. 
* * * * 


RvusBer RESTRICTION PROBLEMS. 


I referred last week to the official announcement that on 
November Ist the standard production of rubber exports from 
our Empire territories was to be 80 per cent., making a 
reduction of 20 per cent. on the previous figure. The market, 
however, was at first unable to appraise the precise effect 
of the announcement inasmuch as it was unaccompanied by 
a decision with regard to what is known as “ coupon ” rubber, 
or in other words the cases where producing companies hold 
a licence to export a given amount during a certain period, 
but have not fully exercised such rights. These coupons or 
licences extended over quite six months and it was seen that, 
if largely exercised, the effect of the general standard reduc- 
tion to 80 per cent. might be nullified. Now, however, the 
authorities have arrived at what seems to be a satisfactory 
compromise, by curtailing the availability of such unexer- 
cised licences to three months. This seems to be in harmony 
with the general spirit of the Stevenson scheme, the object 
of which was certainly not to occasion rubber scarcity, but 
something like reasonable stability. On the whole, therefore, 
this further decision of the authorities with regard to ** Coupon 


Rubber ~ has been well received. 
A. W. K. 
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REJUVENATION— 


WHY BE OLD? 
ELECTRICITY RESTORES YOUTH. 


Dr. Bernard Hollander, in his recent presidential address on 
“Life and Mind” to the Ethological Society, said: “We need not 
be old men. The infirmities of old age are not essential.” 

“Electricity is generated in the lungs with every inspiration, 
and is conveyed by the blood stream to every cell in the body, the 
brain receiving the largest supply, and representing the seat of 
the highest potentials.” 

“No two persons are exactly alike, but the average electro-motive 
force of a living human being has been estimated te be about five 
millivolts. The human body is a machine run by 28,000 million 
electric cells, each cell being a little wet battery, with negative 
and positive poles. Man is simply a mechanism run by electricity 
and chemical re-action. The brain is the chief power station, each 
of its 9200 millions of tiny cells is a miniature storage battery, and 
our nerves are wires equipped with sub-power stations. Prac- 
tically every cell in our body has a part in the creation and dis- 
tribution of this electricity which is literally the vital spark.” 

“In certain forms of backwardness of children and in brain 
exhaustion of adults, if wisely applied, electricity can be made to 
do wonders, Not only in various forms of paralysis, but for spasms 
of the muscles, for sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful affections, 
for the relief of headache, insomnia, in obesity, as well as for the 
improvement of general health, electrotherapy will often succeed 
when other measures have failed. In all states of nervous depres- 
sion as from long mental strain or overtaxed bodily powers it has 
a most invigorating effect.” 

Old age is consequently but the revelation of a lessening of 
capacity to generate sufficient electricity for the maintenance of the 
well being of the body. Electricity is withdrawn from less vital 
parts to maintain the required supply in the “ main shaft,” with 
the result that the pains and aches of old age quickly reveal them- 
selves in the parts robbed. Whilst these facts have been known to 
science for some time the difficulty of restoring the balance of elec- 
tricity in the body has been practically unsurmountable, owing to 
the want of electrical apparatus which would carry out its work 
without harmful results to the patient. At last, almost unlimited 
tests have proved that the apparatus called the “ Rejuvenator,” 
invented by Mr, O. Overbeck, F,R,S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., &c., of 
Chantry House, Grimsby, the original discoverer of the Electronic 
Theory of Life, is the electrical machine which successfully solves 
the problem. The machine is so constructed that it supplies elec- 
tricity to the brain centre—the heart of the human electrical 
machine, as corroborated by Dr. Hollander—and afterwards to the 
parts of the body locally affected. There is no “needly” sensation 
when the Rejuvenator is used, the treatment is pleasant, and the 
effect almost immediately felt in the restoration of health and 
normal working to the parts affected. The Rejuvenator has effected 
many wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles and nerve 
disorders, as well as neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, 
gout, and other ailments of old age throughout the whole world. 
Old age may also be revealed by loss of power generally, and 
Mr. Overbeck’s invention is especially valuable in such cases. 

Not only in old age, but at all times of life when one is run down 
or lacks exercise, the daily use of the Rejuvenator will speedily 
restore one to healthy activity and vigour. 

The apparatus is neither costly to buy or run, is absolutely self 
contained, and fool proof, and can be used by the patient himself. 
A remarkably interesting book, written by Mr. Overbeck on the 
subject of his invention and the curative application of electricity 
to the body, will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning 
The Spectator and addressed to Mr, Overbeck at Chantry House, 
Grimsby. 

London Agents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY 


OF LIFE. 


By O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., &e. 
2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 
(The original electronic theory.) 
6/6 POST FREE. 
This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by 
everyone. Popularly written, and easily understood, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 





Continued Progress and Suce:ss. 





CONSERVATIVE FINANCIAL POLICY 
JUSTIFIED BY RESULTS 


SIR CHARLES GREENWAY’S ADDRESS. 








The soventeenth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, Limited, was held on 2nd November, 1926, in London, 
Sir Charles Greenway, Bart. (the chairman), presiding. The 
Secretary (Mr. John Clark) read the notice convening the moeting 
and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in tho course of his speech, said: Ladies and 
gentlomen, the report and accounts which we have submitted to 
you this year are again, I am pleased to say, of a very satisfactory 
nature and more than confirm the forecasts I have given you in 
previous years. 

Prorits. 

Tf you will turn to the profit and loss account you will sce that 
the profit for the year is £4,383,232, as against £3,571,966 in tho 
previous year, being an increase of over £800,000, and that, after 
allocating £2,028,100 to reserve funds and extra depreciation, as 
against £1,193,000 in tho previous year, tho amount carried to the 
profit and loss account in the balance-sheet shows ean increase of 
about £330,000. Before arriving at the trading profit of £5,711,039, 
shown on the credit side of the profit and loss account, we have 
written off in our main and subsidiary concerns a total of nearly 
£4,000,000 in respect of depreciation and special reserves making, 
with the £2,028,100 dealt with in the profit and loss account, a 
grand total of about £6,000,000, which has beon appropriated out 
of the yoars’ earnings for depreciation and reserves. 

The balance at credit of profit and loss account, after making 
these allocations, was £4,396,699, out of which wo have already 
paid preference dividends and an ordinary interim dividend of 
5 per cent., absorbing a total of £1,322,500, and out of the balance 
we now propose the payment of a final dividend of 124 por cent. 
on the ordinary shares, absorbing a further £1,118,750, and leaving 
a belance of £1,955,449 to carry forward, subject to excess profits 
duty, if any, for the year ended 3Ilst March, 1921. 

I should have liked very much to have got rid of those words 
“subject to excess profits duty, if any,” but I am sorry to say 
that the amount of our liability still remains in doubt, and I am 
quite unable to give you a forecast of when a settlement may be 
expectod, but in any case the amount of our “ carry forward ” 
in the profit and loss account is far moro than ample to meot any 
possible payment that we may have to meke in respect of E.P.D. 


Bonus. 

In addition to the dividend to which IT have referred, it is also 
proposed to give the ordinary shareholders a moro tangible interest 
in the prosperity of the Company by capita‘ising the main portion 
of our general reserve fund and meking a bonus issue of one ordinary 
share for each two ordinery shares held by ordinary shareholders 
on the register on the 20th November next, and after the conclusion 
of the ordinary business of this meeting I will submit to you the 
necessary resolutions dealing with this matter. 

You will see from the balance-sheet that we have now (transferred 
the «mount which formerly stood at the credit of share premium 
account to the general reserve account, to which it properly belongs, 
bringing the total of the latter to £5,163,128. The proposed issue 
of bonus ordinary shares will absorb £4,475,000 of this amount, 
leaving a balance of £688,128 at credit of the general reserve fund, 
which we propose to build up again from time to time as opportunities 
occur. 

PREFERENCE SHARES. 

Several preference shareholders havo written expressing 
disappointment at their not being given some share in this distri- 
bution of reserves. I am at a loss to understand their disappoint- 
ment, and I would point out that the rights of the preference 
shareholders under the Articles of Association are strictly limited 
to their 8 per cent. and 9 per cent. cumulative dividends, it being 
distinctly leid down that the preference shareholders ero not 
entitled to any further participation in the profits of the Company. 
It was explained at the time that the 9 per cent. preference shares 
were issued, and when we were not in a position to issue ordinary 
shares. that, although the money could then have been raised on 
much cheaper terms, this high rate of cumulative dividend was 
fixed upon in order to meet the views of some of the original prefer- 
ence shareholders, who felt aggrieved thet they were not attorded 
a larger share in the prosperity of the Company. These shareholders 
wore given special consideration in the ellotment of the 9 per cent. 
shares, and in view of the exceptionally good security—reelisable 
assets of a value far exceeding the total amount of debentures and 
preference shares outstending—which both classes of preference 
siarcholders enjoy, 1 do not think they have any reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their investments. Some of the preference share- 
holders have also again written to complain of the non-allotment 
or small allotment to them when we made issues of ordinery shares 





but I really do net understand whet their grievance is, because if 
they have always had the confidence in the future of the Company 
which they now appear to have it hes been open to them on many 
occasions since to purchase the shares in the open market at much 
Therefore, they 


below the prices at which the issues were mado. 








_—___, 


should, I think, express gratitude rather than disappointment, 
(°° Hear, hear ”’ and laughter.) 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


I will now deal with the items calling for attention in the balance. 
sheet. 

The first one on the debit side is the 5 per cent. debenture stock, 
which has been reduced by £125,000, being the amount falling due 
for redemption during the year. The second is the 64 per cent, 
five-year secured notes. These have been reduced by purchase 
and cancellation to the extent of £144,500, and we have now given 
notice of our intention to repay a further £1,000,000 of these notes 
on January Ist, 1927. This operation, which is rendered practi- 
cable by the great strength of our financial position, will result 
in a substantial saving in interest. The third is the employees’ 
Provident Pension and Insurance Fund. This has been added to 
to the extent of about £380,000, which, although most satis. 
factory from one point of view, is on the other hand undesirable, 
inasmuch as the large amount now standing at the credit of this 
fund is at times somewhat embarrassing to us. To overcome this 
difficulty we are considering the advisability of revising the rules of 
the fund in such a way as will secure greater benefits to the employees 
and at the same time provide for the control and custody of it: 
moneys by trustees. 

Coming now to the assets side of the balance-sheet, the first item 
calling for remark is one under the heading of Purchase Price of 
Concessions, &c., which has been reduced by the substantial amount 
of over £4,500,000. This reduction is largely due to the issue of 
£4,000,000 debentures of British Tanker Company, Limited, last 
December, which enabled that company to pay off its indebtedness 
to our Company to the extent of over £3,000,000. A further cause 
of the reduction is the alteration in the system of operation of our 
subsidiary refinery company, the National Oil Refineries, Limited. 
Formerly crude oil was sold to this company, and stocks of crude 
and refined products in this country appeared in its balance-sheet 
and stood in the Anglo-Persian books as an advance to the company. 
Now we have adopted the system, which is a more convenient one 
for us, of consigning the crude to the National Oil Refineries, Limited, 
and letting that company refine on our account at an agreed charge. 
This accounts for a transference from the stocks account of the one 
company to that of the other of over £2,000,000. On the other hand, 
there has been an increase by a transfer from the next heading, 
Refineries, etc., owing to the formation of some further subsidiary 
companies. In connection with this item | would remind you that 


| although the book value is only £21,880,439, the actual value is 


enormously in excess of this figure. To take one example only, 
the value taken for the shares we hold in our principal producing 
company, the First Exploitation Company, is only 13s. per £1 share, 
although this company paid a dividend of 45 per cent. per annum in 
1924-5 and 50 per cent. per annum in the year under review, and 
will no doubt pay still larger dividends in the future. Many other 
of our important assets in Persia and elsewhere similarly stand in 
our books at far less than their real value. 

The next item is Refineries, Tank Installations, &c., which, as | 
have just mentioned, has keen diminished by a transfer to the pre- 
ceding account, whilst the depreciation written off is in excess of the 
capital expenditure during the year. The next is stocks of Crude 
Oil Products, &c., the amount of which is much greater than in 
the previous year, owing to the differont method of treating the 
crude oil shipped to our refinery at Llandarcy to which I have just 
referred. The next is Debtors and Debit Belances, in which there 
is an increase of about £600,000, which is accounted for by the 
expansion of our business. The next two are British Government 
Securities and Cash, the total of which amounts to £5,865,191, es 
against £1,852,148 in the previous yoar, or an increase of over 
£4,000,000 in the liquid resources of the Anglo-Persian Company, 
apart from substantial sums held by our subsidiary concerns. To 
day the position is, I may say, even more satisfactory. 


THe RETIREMENT OF SiR CHARLES GREENWAY. 


Sir John T. Cargill, Bart., said that on the 
Sir Charles Greenway from the chair his colleagues proposed to 
ask him to accept the title of president of the Company, thereby 
enabling him to enjoy the leisure which he desired end at the 
same time keeping him in touch with the affairs of the Company. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Bradbury of Winsford, G.C.B :—Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlomen, as the representative on the 
Board of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company of His Majosty’s Govern 
ment, I think it is not inappropriate, perhaps, that | should add 
just two words to the tribute which Sir John Cargill has paid to our 
retiring Chairman. I think it must be of the greatest satisfaction, 
not only to the Government, but also to the tax-payers of this 
country, that the affairs of this Company in which the Government 
is so largeiy mterested, have, from its very inception, been in such 
able hands. 

At the time when tho Government originally took an interest in 
this Company I was serving the State in another capacity. I wes 
then Secretary to the Treasury. and it fell to my lot to conduct on 
behalf of the Government some of the preliminary negotiations 
with those members of tha Cormpany who wero anxious that the 
Government should take en intv.cst in its concerns. I very well 
romember the pleasant associations which I then had with Si 
Charles Greenway, and the impressio. which I formed of his 
ability in the business world ; that improssion has ever since been 
confirmed. After all the opinions ot uidividuals on these matters 
are fallible and unimportant. We havo tl.c standing success of 
this great Company as the real tribute to the gonius of Sir Charles 
Greenway. (Applause.) 
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Who wants to hear the cock crow ? It’s a sign 
when you shouldn't be 





youre awake 
But a tickling throat wont be denied and breaks 
your sleep at unearthly hours 


Let an “Allenburys’’ Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille dissolve on the tongue at bedtime and 
sleep in uninterrupted comfort 


There will be no more uckling throat” that might. 


Your Chemist 
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Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London, EC. 3 








For illustrations, in colour, of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, } 
and other Home Furnishings which exemplify. the 


BEST TASTE at the LEAST OUTLAY 


see Hamptons’ New Book C.295, ready to-day, sent free. 
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ANTIQUES 


HAMPTON’S ANTIQUE No. 0.9287. A Sheraton Dressing 
Table of Mahogany with Satinwood inlaid border and a fan 
ornament in top, fitted with one long drawer in frieze, a small 
drawer beneath, a cupboard in the recess and 
three half drawers eac h side. 2ft. 6in. wide £29 IOS. 

HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9343. A 4ft. (in. wide Sheraton 
bow front Serving Table, fitted with two drawers. 

On square tapered legs. Of fine colour tone pad 18s. 

HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9354. <A rare and excep- 
tionally fine Chippendale Corner C upboard of waxed Pine. The 
upper part has two arched panelled doors, enclosing a cupboard 
with shape: i shelves and carved and gilt mouldings. This is 


xd by a carved cornice with gilt enrichments. The 


£59 Ios. 


surmount 
lower part 
panelled door. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9351. A 
Chippendale Mahogany open Arm Chair, on 
square legs and stretchers. The seat and back 
upholstered 


and covered in a 
self coloured lining “£16 IOS. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9359. A 


Queen Anne Walnut Corner Chair with finely 
shaped seat 


and cabriole front 
legs. In ori ginal condition " £19 IOS. 


has a cupboard enclosed ed one 
In original condition 


Hamptons’ Antique No. 0.9321 as illustrated here- 
with. A rare erample of a Mahogany Arm Chair of 
the He pplewhite period, with ple asing lines and ex- 
ceptionally fine In original condition. 





carving. 
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“All Sorts and 


Conditions— 


Recently, amongst many others, the following 
have passed through 


One Church Army 
Depot in London: 


Stockbroker, Dector, 
Ex-Naval Officer, Mining Engineer, 
Ex-Army Officer, Actor, 
Schoolmaster, Solicitor, 
Journalist, Banker, 


Chef, Ship’s Purser. 


They had “ struck a hard patch’ through ill- 
fortune, or by falling to temptation. 


They were all given temporary work, and the 
majority have obtained permanent posts. 


, ete., “ Barclays’ a/c Church Army,” 
to PREBENDARY CARLILE, C.H., 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1 


Cheques 
payable 
DD. 55, 
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Canadian Pacific Hotels 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
































Well Worth 
Giving - 
Watermanistdea) Fountain Pen 


Tor over 40 years Waterman's 
has been recognised as the Pen y 
of all Pens. It is a gift that 4 
everyone likes to mo, 
have — Father, 
Mother, Sister, Bro- 
ther, Relative 
Friend, or Em- 
ployee. Pens from 12/6. 
Pencils from 3/-. 
Sce the new Ripple Rubber 
Pens, and the Ripple Rub- | 
ber Pencils with expanding t 
tip and Rigid Lead. LS 
Of Stationers 
and Jewellers. 

for “The Pen 
Book” Free from 


G. Slo=n, Ltd., 


Kingsway. London, 
W.C. 2 


















PETTER-LIGHT 


iF you desire electric light in your country home 


install Petter-Lighi, 


the ideal 
petrol-paraffin electric lighting plant. 


self-contained 
Here are 


some reasons why you should choose it before all 


others : — 

1. It is so simple that it can 
be operated by the gardener or 
maid. 

2. Running costs are very 
low, as thousands of testimonials 
prove. 

3. The Petter engine can be 
disconnected immediately from 
the dynamo, and used to drive 
a pump, circular saw, etc. 

4. Petter-Light Plants can be 
promptly installed and wiring 


carried out without disturbance 
by leading electrical engineers 
everywhere. 


5. A small plant, suitable for 
lighting a bungalow or average 
house, can be purchased for £80 
complete, on payment out of 
income terms, to suit customers’ 
convenience. 

6. Made by a firm with 30 
years’ experience in oil-engine 
manufacture. 


Now is the best time to install Petter-Light 


The Light that Never Fails. 





Write for catalogues and full particulars: 


PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 


London Office & Showrooms: 


7Sb Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 





SM! REST SeRETE TEES 








THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet 1/34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
“lb Tin 5/2 
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AR f Light 
in Chi 
The aewspaper reports of the situation 
in China, and the anxicties of the 
Missionary Societies for the members 
of their Staffs in some parts of the 
country, are compelling profound 
thought concerning this great people 
in the Far East. 
There is at least one ray of light. The 
Chinese are open to the Word of God. 


Over 11,000,000 either 


Bibles, Testaments or Portions, were 


volumes, 


bought by the Chinese last year. Of 
these, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society circulated 4,261,455 copies 
of the Seriptures, and has freedom to 


Will you help? 


continue this work. 


Contributions may be sent to the Secretaries:— 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4, 











A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse. 


* * 2K 


Punch Coronas, of the 
finest quality, 54ins. long, 
costing 189/- per box of 
100 and 49/6 per box of 


25. 


100 happy © on 





0 Punch Petit Coronas, a 
memories cigar of fine quality, Sins. 
The smoker who reccives long. Costing 126/- per 


box of 100 and 33/6 per 
box of 25. 
* * ” 


a box of Punch Havana 
Cigars at Christmas will 
remember the giver with 
the kindliest of thoughts. 


om Punch Bouquet Elegante, a 
Punch Cigars are of such ’ g : 


cigar of good _ quality. 


Costing 21/3 per box of 
utmost 25 


assured * * * 
when smoking each one of 


fine quality and delicate 
aroma that the 
contentment is 


them—each box one hun- 
dred 


goodwill and discriminat- 


Supplies can be purchased 
reminders of the from first-class tobacconists. 
If not in stock, they can 


ing taste of the giver. easily be obtained for you. 


Punch Cigars 


Havana's Pest. 


Export Enguiries: Melbourne Wart & ¢ Basinghali St., London, E.C.2 
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“Stendard’’ Poets 
—LONGFELLOW. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
4nd, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


—A Psa_m oF LIFE. 


To achieve this we must make use to the full of the oppor- 
tunities afforded us. Opportunities of advancement, 
opportunities of protection, opportunities of thrift. 


Such an opportunity now presents itself to you in the 
“ ACME.” Policy of THE STANDARD—a policy 
that enables you to provide for your dependants, to bring 
eace and comfort to your old age, to secure you a definite 
mcome should misfortune render you incapable of earning 
a livelihood. 


“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate.” 


Let us send you an explanatory leaflet of this splendid 
policy—a post card will bring it to you. 


Ask for booklet “* AC 18.” 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110. Cannon Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN: 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. ], 59 Dawson Street. 




















YOUR ENTIRE HOME 
heated 
with one coke fire 


Without pipes or radiators, your 
entire house from ground floor to 
attic can be flooded with the genial 
temperature of June throughout the 
severest Winter weather. 


This remarkable invention, the One- 
pipe Heater, has been installed in 
hundreds of homes and buildings in 
the U.K., and the system may be 
seen operating in a private London 
residence by appointment. 


Will. burn coke or anthracite— 
stoking only twice daily. 
Installed complete in a few days 
with no disfigurement at cost of 
approximately £120/140. 

Write or call for Booklet and list of Onepipe installations. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER, 


11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 1 
Only Address. 
"Phone: Victoria 4383, 0824. 
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CUNT AAR ee 


_ THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liabie to fits 
of depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her 
former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpi. 
tations, rushes of blood to the head, tassitude—in short, a 
multiplicity of troubles which perplex and hbewilder her. 
It behoves all women to arm themselves with the knowledge which wij 
ease those difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter M. 
Gallichan’'s 


“The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d. Post Free 
in which the author conveys just that information 
for want of which women have suffered so needlessly. 
The following — from authoritative reviews speak fer themselves: 
British Medical Journal: “ A quantity of common-sense instruction 
== and advice.” 
Nursing Mirror: “ This book should chee *r and encourage many a 
woman on the verge of the menopause. 
G rlasgow Herald; “‘ Highly instructive, strongly sensible, and well 
written.’ 
Husbands who really care for their marricd happiness should reag 
this book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. 
a Efficiency House Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 


ok Catalogue and Specimen Copy of 
AAU LAT HA ung tle alth and Efficiency”’ FREE upon request.\ininy Mi 


A piece of Consiructive Christianity deserving of every support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
I1HEIR MAJESTIES T Ee KING & QUEEN. 


Presiden 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. : 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc. 
a4*ae and Treasurer: 
E. MAL ae Esa.. A 
Deputy , XR. H €LAYTON, Esq. 
Chasey of = 4 a hones * * Committee : 
oR F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBU hemt, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Be nker 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 


UILUUULNUVALULL 


UHURU 

















BUNYARD’S "NURSERIES. 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEGUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 


Established 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 








-_ 


BOUND BOOKS 


Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., commend to 
the notice of a 4 rs, and to lovers of 
information about fine books, a Catalogue 
which has just been issued by their Bound 
Book Department; there will be found a 
record of masterly activities and a list of rare 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


GIF IoFuIaF2 


NOVEMBER &th, 9th and 10th. Carol Dempster and W. C. ¢ . a ie rare . 
Fields in “*THAT ROYLE GIRL"; Godfrey Tearle and or beautiful and desirable works. > 
Marjorie Hume in ‘‘ ONE COLOMBO NIGHT,” etc. NOVEM- ‘ 





BER tith, 12thand 13th. * MONS,” the Story of the Immortal 


Retreat ;' William Haines in “* THE THRILL HUNTER,” etc. Free on application to 


Pesos 


CPUPAYPIRIYI 











— } 

FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. EK : 

NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES WE DNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. J. & " B U M yi U S ‘ 
THE CRADLE SONG } LIMITED 





an. 











THE LOVER. q . oi : ‘ a 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. S 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
po Remeron Lett md By A intment to His Majest: he K ? 
anettiaiabaininihliitieniattincies —_— »poimn } yesty W/ g 
POLYTECHNIC. Langham 6102. age a ny he SA 
GLastTonsuay Prayers in Little Plays of St. Francis, I ee 1223 and 1224 2 
by Laurence Housman. TAT a wea WTA 


t 


One Week from Nov. 15th. Evgs. 8.15. Mai.: Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 





| 
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Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 
Sold everywhere 64 1+2'6 & 46 


THE PUBLIC MIND 


ITS DISORDERS: ITS EXPLOITATION 
By NorMANn ANCELL. Just out. 7s. 6d. net. 
Is democracy possible? That is the 
problem of this, the author's most 


> brilliant work since The Great Illusion. 














{DIABETES NOEL DOUGLAS: 38 _Geeat OrMondD STREET, Lonp x, -W.C1 


Cheltine Diabetic Foods, of all High-Class Chemists - oa 
and Health Food Stores, or direct from the Sole 
Manufacturers. 


Write for Free Booklet. Samples 1/-, post free. P a P 
CHELTING FOODS CO., THE Ex-KAISER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
. CHELTENHAM SPA’ y 
































See “ Colour in all ito splendour ” The First Seven Instalmenis of 


CURTAINS AND CARPETS || MY EARLY LIFE 
STORY’S By THE EX-KAISER 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. appeared exclusively in the SPECTATOR of Sept. 1 8th, 
Story & Co., Ltd. 25th, Oct. 2nd, anes 16th, 23rd and 30th, 1926. 
LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM slenippetianaen spats 


Copies of these issues may be obtained upon application 


GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT to the “ Spectator "’ Office, 13 York Street, London, 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR W.C. 2. Price 74d. each copy, post free. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured IHustration Free. 





























| sue 
OVERCOATS TURNED Spectator Competition 


ard retailored chectataty like oe — ) salts a8 ladies’ 
garments, etc. Ge he best results by sending them to 
THE PIONEER TURNING SPECIALISTS. 4 
Prices to suit all. Estimates and booklet free. NOVEMBER 6. 
THE a ne Ln tae co. eS A), : 
16 Chardmore Rea ondon. 
We collect. . ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. P —— er ———_ 
Competitors must cut out and Gualen this coupon. (See page $18.) 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 








An Autobiography by Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. Mediur. 8vo. 28s. net. 


“This is a fine autobiography, welcome and valuable, not only 
because it records the achievements of a successful writer and loyal 
citizen, but also because it reflects the personality of a true English 
gentleman. — Quarterly Review. 

COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 
BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.ZS. 
With 192 Plates in Colours. 
In Four Volumes. Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 
Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete Work. 
With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. TWENTIETH 

Catal fy 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 

With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). 

Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Trevelyan has given us what is unquestionably the most 
satisfactory one-volume history of England yet writien.” 


—Liverpool Post. 


MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 


New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST 
The Bampton Lectures for 1926. 


By the Rev. A. E. j. RAWLINSON, D.D. 
Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 





THOUSAND. 











THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 
By ROBERT HERRING. 
With Illustrations by HUBERT WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book about Andorra. 











| such a way as to enable his readers to face the 








Ready November 19th. 


THE HISTORY OF 
ATLANTIS. 


By LEWIS SPENCE. 


Demy Svo. With 16 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
In view of the gratifying and continued success of Lewis Spence’s 
Problem of Atilantts, the publishers are encouraged to offer a history 





of the long-lost Island Continent from the same capable pen, and | 


founded on ascertained facts and approved analogics, 





_OCCULTISM & CHRISTIANITY. 


By HUGH ROSCOE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Among the many problems dealt with are those concerning the 
Virgin Birth, Reincarnation, and Immortality. The principles of 
occult and esoteric teaching are discussed, while a dignified plea for 
Christian unity concludes a study which holds great promise of 
help for the earnest seeker after Truth. 


“AND WITH THE MORN.” 
By ROBERTSON BALLARD. 


With a Foreword by the Rev. Dr. F. W. Norwood 
(City Temple, London). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

“The Author tries to answer such questions as What is Death? 

What will the next life be like? Shall we know each other? 

Shall we have a spiritual body? and What does Heaven mean? in 

I greatest facts of 

Time and Eternity. He does not argue, but tenderly soothes and 
pleads.”—Methodist Recorder. 


1 








SOME THOUGHTS ON 
MEDIUMSHIP. 
By L. M. BAZETT. 
With an introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


| 





LONDON : RIDER & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4. 








Eel De et ee Oe ee 
OXFORD BOOKS 


OLD FRIENDS AMONG THE FAIRIES 
Puss in Boots and other Stories. Chosen from the fairy books 
edited by ANDREW LANG. With 4 Coloured Plates, = 
mounted, and numerous Black and White Illustrations by 3 


it 





1 ha 


HENRY J. FORD. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE AEROPLANE 
By Captain J. LAURENCE PRITCHARD, late R.A-F., 
F.R.Ae.S. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“An Ideal Gift."—The Spectator. 

CARDINAL MERCIER 
By GEORGES GOYAU, of the “ Académie Francaise.” 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF THREE WINDOWS 
A Volume of Poems. By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 
With a Portrait of the Author and an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


POEMS 
By ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


























LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY 


By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 
New Ep:tion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. each. 
THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR. By A. H. BENNETT. 
A Tale of George the Fourth and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
TO MEET MR. STANLEY. By DOROTHY JOHNSON. 
A Tale of School Life. 
THE CABALA. By T. N. WILDER. 


Four Books on Imperial Affairs 


CHARLES BULLER e» RESPONSIBLE 
. . : saciiee 
GOVERNMENT 
By E. M. Wrong. 155. net. 
. . » His memory is beginning to fade, and Mr. Wrong’s 
vignette, drawn with knowledge and sympathy and style, 
is a timely and successful attempt to fill a serious gap in our 
national gallery of biographical portraiture. . . .’’°—Observer. 
ne , Amor . : TATOO 
4 i 1 y OLIN 4 
THE UNREFORMED SENATE OF 
CANADA 
By R. A. Mackay. 155. net. 
. «+ » This book undoubtedly supplies what was wanting. 
Tt is good alike in substance and in form. It gives the result 
of obviously great labour and minute research on a complicated 
subject. . . .”—Times Literary Supplement. 
5 . Mr. Mackay has an attractive style, and his detailed 
account of the early history of the Provincial Senates in Canada 
makes very interesting reading. ...”—Irish Statesman. 


os . —e 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES 

By R. Coupland. 65. net. 
. » Mr. Coupland’s volume is a model biography. It 
runs to Iess than a hundred and forty pages, and tells within 
that space a full and inspiriting story with quict power and 
sincerity. It is another proof that a little book may be a 
nobler thing than a big one. . . .’”’—Observer. 


PRODUCTS OF THE EMPIRE 
By J. C. Cunningham. 35. Od. 

This is a little book that has no rival. At the present time 
when the Empire and its resources is a matter of vital importance 
for Englishmen and Englishwomen, it gives information that 
is unobtainable elsewhere. 
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An amusing satire of a high society clique in Rome. 
dinates é 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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STARS appa ———— 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line c harged asa 

line. Vouchers seni only to advertisers whose announcements e2 coat 9 lines. Series discounts ; 2}, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

74% for 26; and 10%, for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 

















shiininninpmenpenaee en = a 
FOR SALE AND TO LET U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. ( {ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girl 
bi over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead Girth 








A Public Lecture entitled “HAS CHINA STOOD | received from the Colonies and foreign eco) intrie 3 with 

TIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE.—Good Lond. su- | STILL FOR 1,000 YRARS?” will be given by Dr.] entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic gy — 
WY burb, large income. Principals or solicitors only HU SHIH (Professor of Philosophy in the University ] Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bra: a 
Write E., 4 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 1, | of Pekin), at the SCHOOL OF ORTENTAL STUDIES | Excellent health record.-—Address: The Prin, “ipel ~ 
(Finsbury Circus, B.C.2), on FRIDAY, 12th NOVEM- [| oe 

.° ‘ maf The ‘ ‘ » take . — be 

\ THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. nee — ne k, ~ _ _ rhe . nyies f Bes i,’ NSDOWNE House, Swanage, Bis ‘ling School § 
George's Square, 8.W. 1 Room and Breakfast, ‘ : ; ae os sail MS SCHOO! Gs 4 ‘girls trans. from Hampstead Prin ~ 
Oriental Studies. I rincipal, Miss 

















Bs. 6d “—- other meals by arrangement ; Bedroom ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET cen : ——— 1 yg Cambridge, M.A Dublin 
" EDWIN DRLLER, Academic Registrar. 1orongh educn. on mod. lines. Pupils prep. for advi, 
ne —— ene rereeee exam. and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful sit, over. 
—_— ee ee eee —— | looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis, Bathing, 

APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND UU NIVERSITY OF LONDON .| —————————_————_ - 
Powe . I] INGHOLT SCHOOL WOR “GIRLS HINDHEAD 
w ANTED A Course of Three Lectures on “ UNIVERSALS AND] Bd SURREY : 

PARTICULARS ” will be given by Prof G. E. MOORE, Bracing climate, Good education 





Lit*.D., Hon. LL.D... F.BLA (Professor of Mental He ad Mis tress Miss I’. M. 8S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons, Sch 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the Post of Superin- | Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cambridge), | ———— —-——__—— -— snide 
4A. tendent (resident), of the Edinburgh Rescue Shelter | at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, M"" TON MOUNT COLLEGE WORTH PARK 
ior Girls, which will fall vacant about the New Year. | W-C. 1), on MONDAYS, NOVEMBER 8th, 15th, and THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX ’ 
Applicants should apply stating experience and salary | 22nd. at 5.30 p.m, At the first Lecture the Chair 
required to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. MeNeil, 44 Heriot Row, | Will be taken by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. | A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 








Edinburgh, from whom further information ean be had. | Litt.D. A Syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained GIRLS 
a from the undersigned (Founded 1871.) 
= — . ‘ ADMISSION FREK, WITHOUT TICKET 
tREAT MALVERN PRIORY (¢ HU RCH. -Senior EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. Head- Mistress: Mrs. D. M. TIENMAN, MA 
VY Curavyv Vacant _ Graduate, ex peric need teacher, a ‘ ER SS Ske = ae ——— | For details of fees, entrance scholarships, & apply to 
good visitor, Liberal Evangelical.—Apply : Vicar. ee ee ae eee ee = aac ———— | Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G Bleep, 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 4 














Amt supine. sitiieaiah, gah gums: unten BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES = |= ~ Sao apeeiane 
4 exper. shorthd., commercial French.—Box 1389, UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
CR AS BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School ) 


SHANGHAL MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. | ZX Education. Highly qualitied staff. Four leaving}... PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
Ss Scholarships of £75 to Oxford Fine buildings, including With SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
ELLIS KADOORLE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE | Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 





&e. Football, Cricket, Athicties, Swimming, Boating, | Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School, | 0.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. | March Buildings. Large staff. Kasy access to London 
Candidates should be not more than 25 years of age, | Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master , . ee 
ummarried, hold the Board of Edueation Certificate or Head-Mistress ; Miss ETHEL M. TREW 
a Ten , DP issuer hy a recognise ritis . ’ 3 " _ 
a Teaching Diploma issued by a_ recognised British | ., OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” | —-—— —— 


University, and the Certificate of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council, They must have special qualifications 
in Drawing and Geography Degree desirable. Pay 

Taels 315 per mensem, without allowances, except parti- 


Containing in a concise form the regulations Q. HELEN'S. COCKERMOUTH Boarding School 
relating te the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years | * for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval | Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler 

College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 























i Bn ae oe Se ae apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at} ~~... PK ——— 
ti tined and « = ti sted ’t achers holding a Universite the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal YEAGER HOUSE, H \\ LING ISLAND, Hants 
| eee ae tn ad craw bee tekon at De ad? | Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 9 Boarding School for Girls, Healthy sit'a near sea 
degree. The value of the Tael may be taken at 2s. 4d., : » , Especially beneficial delicate children \ Principal 
but exchange is liable to fluctuation. —_—_—_—_—_—_—— ‘ie J x sa PP*Y pal 
Agreement For three years with increase of pay if | "ELLY COLLEGK, TAVISTOCK Magnificent | _ Prergiive qe is ‘ Oe ee 
agreement is renewed. Liberal Superannuation Fund A buildings heantiful situation, 340 feet above sea, pe DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST KE NT 
Free medical attendance is provided by municipal | on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Sex Founded = 1850 Thorough Edueation iir 
surgeons and employees are exempt from all municipal | vices and Professions Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, (resident only) Principals Mi Brenda N 
tates and taxes M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College) M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field 
First class passage is provided and half pay during the} . onmanin destinies iiaheteanee 
voyage Further particulars and form of application TENTWORTH, BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
may be obtained of the Council's Agents, to whom TAUTICAL TRAINING.— Thames Nautical Training W SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
applications should be sent A College, H.M.S, Worcester, off Greenhithe, Kent, for Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. Principa 
Messrs. John Pook & Co., the education of boys to become Officers in the Merchant | Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. School stands in own 
Avents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, Service. Age limit 11 to 16 years. Special scheme of] grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent 
68 Fenchurch Street, entry as Cadets, R.N., also R.N.R., Royal Indian Scholarships Prospectus from Principal, “ Wentwortl 
London, E.C. 3. Marine, ete, Shipowners give preference to “Worcester” | College Read, Bournemouth, Bournemouth Collegiate 
November, 1926. Cadets. Moderate terms Titus trated prospectus from | sg, hooks Dt 1 
Secretary, T.N.T.C. (A.S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3, a sateadaiaiaeshaitiaeteaaiels 
nes a \ rHITC HU RCH. Shropshire Pub.Sch.forGirls, fr 
YOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR ‘T. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. Fine 5—18; good Boarding House ; tees from £70 p.a 
tO THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS which = gives | 0) healthy situation. High ground overlooking City, | Head-Mistress, Miss H. L. Tho ninapsc m, MLA (Oxi 





that practical help so seldom found in choosing careers Twenty acres of playing flelds Separate Junior School SS 
tor and girls. Described as “a beacon directing Preparation for | niversities, Army, &c. For prospectus TILLESDEN Convent of : Seviee and Mary, N.W.1 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid write to Rev. W. F. Burnside, M.A., Head-Master, Secondary School, Girls Brdg. and Day Scho 
no attention and of which probably they are ignorant. sd Spies emits 


lx hiv from 6 « t Stree A 

i Se ae eS wren pus GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. VV coparp GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. — Western Division 

z Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth Provost: Rev. 1 . M. Etherington, Wrington 

TINHOROUGBLY EFFICIENT SECRETARIES with | R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon), | Some rset, s Katherin 's, Heatherton Park, Taunton 
or without University qualifications can be recom- Head- Mistress Miss (. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 

— aoe om — Sears — e BUREAU TOLVISTON Prep. Schcol (Boys), country, playing — — -_ ae oe _ 2 — 

FOR WOMEN, 54 Russell Square. Phone: Museum \ field 8 ac.—Rev. M. Brack, Wolviston,Co. Durham, 






































7396. No feos. . 
pn betes PNR MRS. AR i eS SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. NGMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex. First School for —————— eames 

aunnieanmen J ve small Boys and Girls. Two minutes from beach. DVICK ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint | Bedrooms face south. Personal care. Entive charge if | 2 CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH 

a PROFESSOR to the ABERCROMBY CHAIR of | desired. Fully-qualitied staff. Apply —The Principal, |] MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., is 

ARCHAKOLOGY. founded by the late Lord Abercromby | The Nomads, given free of charge by MESSRS.GABLITAS, THRING 

to promote the study of Prehistoric Archaeology. & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone 
Applications are invited and should be in the hands of ATH.—“ La Sainte Union Convent,” Pulteney | Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1875 

the Secretary to the University not later than 31st ] Road. High Schoo! for Girls and Preparatory School | Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 


with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establis! 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT 


DECEMBER ee j t for Boys under 12. Hatire charge taken of pupils whose 
The ineumbent of the Chair will be required to reside | parents are abroad. 
in Edinburgh during a part of each year. 








rth irticulars may be obtaine 1 he under- i sti ain . " ‘ 
«i — 3 — obtained from the under JOCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates indivi EVER MADE TO PARENTS 
ie W. A. FLEMING & duality and strength of purpose, Girls and small _ 
‘ e ” r to the Universi Boys. Fees are moderate. iT 
Gateman, 208 a ae ee ‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 








~' SSEX Highlands.—Home School for a limited | ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
) number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPEC iA 
for children whose parents are abroad.—-Prospectus and | £ ARE AND TUITION, Mesars. J. & J. PATE 

particulars—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. having an up-to-date knowlede of the Best Schools and 


U NIVERSITY men in sympathy with the movement 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT 


for Educational Reform, and desirous of teacl 
in a Co-educationsal School next year, are invited fo s 





























porte oe =a ations toWard Trinder, 8 Bene’t | ——————— — will be pleased to AID PARENTS. by sending (free ¢ 
Street, Cambriduc 2 charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information 
<== = —. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough ideao 

fees should be given. —J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents 


143 Cannon Street, London, LC. 4, 





LECTURES. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for Y\CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL. | itls on modern Public School lines. | Preparatory School | \S) advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to | will be given free of charge to parents stating theil 














LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE . : 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15 DEMONSTRA- | $8 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, | requirements (kind of school, age of puj vil, locality 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS. W. KENSING- | Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. referred, range of fees, &c.) to Mess fruman «& 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. | — ‘nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street 
Principal Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. | London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential ' Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 


» 


Board of Education apply to the Secretary. School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616,” to Schools in existence, Price 2s. 6d., post free 38 
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p EDITION now READY. The Girls’ School GARDENING NYONE having old Globes depicting the ‘earth 

91% Year t. wk contains details of schools of varying — ey and stars in cases (cricket ball size), old needle 
ter fees ar und advice about Careers, Post : work and unframed samplers earlier than 1826, and 

oe Year book Press, YRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct | miniature portraits alia to same ae ple #04 


as. H ’ W. Deane & Sons, The 
i 1 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1, from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 











ltd - Prices.— Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. J UST OUT: 
e 
——— Ee es ee RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE. 
*LOCUTIO Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR By Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, the celebrated botanical 
iE teaches PUBLIC SPRAKING (Private Lessons). |expiorer and horticulturist. 
Ww r Brochure, 401 Strand, W.C. 2. Many illustrations from actual photographs. 


Ish B ape Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; with postage, 3s. 9d. 
ESEDI NT Land Agent, Welsh Border, has vacancy i = hg 
R: DEN I Landowner n preferred Personal The Gardens rs’ Chronicle, Ltd., 5 Tavistock Street, 
n ; 
}- dang a sion of studi Box 1586, the London, W.. 2. 
pecta itor, 13 


Street, W.C. 2 ——- - eee er ~ 


os ' thout Strain. Rapid method TRAINED NURSES, &c. 








'PEECH ar ng wi 
% ‘ tion. enabling clergymen, lecturers, &c., en —— 
train. Ref.: itev. Barrett Lennard, ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 
syssex. Singing lessons also on speedy | (with separate Nursing Home) Office 39-41 
method. -Ma t Irvine (Pupil of Tosti), 45 Grey- Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches 
pound Mansions, London, W. 6 of the profession supplied at any hour. ‘Telephone 
—_———— | Kensington 1500 and 5223. 


MAWITION by Post Latin, Greek, Maths., &c., for all | ——— — ———— 








-ams._J. Charleston, B.A., 14 Elsham-rd., W.14 er 
Exam omer ani HOTEL DIRECTORY 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. Ale SPORTS, LIMITED. 

— oo yg ea Chairman: Sim Henry LUNN 

TTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward 

Novela, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, | Winter Season: BERGUN, Kurhaus MALOJA, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgat Hill, London No reading fees. Palace: MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Regina, Kiger, 


_ —____—— - etc., MORGLNS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schloss, 
Write Articles and Stories: earn while | Park; SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere, 


EARN to 





j arn Jearn booklet free Regent Institute | Plans of Hotels from Secretary, brn Endsleigh Gardens, 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. Ww.c. 1. 
nite ea LP OLE ELH T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 





mR Y Typewriting efully ¢ tly execute ; 
| poe Ts prtiginian yor ete 5 abr i Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
SS, Is. 1 00 wort 0 i . ; — s end @ 
Mie S. N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton R Westelitf- on- -Sea Hydro at moderate cost. Te le. 41. Lift. 


ae : TRUSTWORTHY MOTEL SERVICE.—List of 











Ms E. BE RMAN Shorthand, Typewriting, 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from 
Transiations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger. 1737 TRUST HOUSES, LTD., 
. z bare Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 
Donal D MASSEY, Literary Accent Good stories, ee a a aia a —— 
wae., required fen 4 “ tre : 1 ee AW rn : )XETER.—Royal Clarence Hotel, restfully situated 
Ronald Massey, 108 paionaptesintiin Sear icsstycaley ers ‘4 in the Cathedral Close. H. & C., water, excellent 


— —— cuisine, moderate charges, night porter. Tel. : 1471, 1472 


YONG POEMS 
S | OTEL CONSTANCH, 23 Lancaster Gate, Extension 

Popular Composer is prepared to consider good, now open Very Bodh situate d, on quiet 
ng I ca, with a view to arranging Music for | corner, facing south. Within a stone’s throw of, and over 








WANTED ea aeinceeeeeneemannninsieaniemen enn 








mappy S« 4 ; ; 
immediate } ition Known or unknown Authors | looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
lavited to submit MSS charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 
. 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day From 8s. 6d.a 
IYRNE &@ N *URBLIS ts be ? a: 
BYRNE & LANE, PUBLISHERS, night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). Telephone : 
CAMDEN ST., DUBLIN Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083) 

Sas : a ti NVERNESS Palace Hotel. ‘thee 1g situation over 
MYPEWRITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS, looking River Ness. Every comfort, cent. heating, 
y expd. clerk, late London Uni MSS., Is. per| garage. Spec. Boarding Terms. Apply: Manageress 

1,000 wor M Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks, —--— —— ~ — —- 


ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 


jeer glegey MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 








1 > - ance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast, and atte 
| 1.000 r Promptne ind accuracy | * 6d icht, Telez py ore : 
guarantecd. i a Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, s.w.12, | 70™ 98. Od. per night. —- MINgsCy, Anco! 
— N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hot 
A ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf course 
T > TTI TAR —_— magnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 
rol Ti rABLE, &c, chef: elec. light: gas-fires in bedroms. Kasy reach sea, 


shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 























ao es ad garages, Comfortable car for hire. Summer and wint 
Bi’ ON ” ( .- salar ED 2. AMS Sante 12 | fou seasons Write for illustrated boakle t. Tel. 189 189 Sidmout! ; 
“ r Pp Teried ! ri “; rice 
con Mites & Co, Tras a babe “go i M" ATLOCK, Smoedley’s—the Leadiny Hydro. Fst 
, ° R53 260 bedrooms, Supreme ior comfort 
bag ————— | pleasure and health Prospectus, Manager, 8.H. 
B' LING HENS 7s. Gd, pair, 2 large Spring Chickens | “_ et = _—_—___—_—____—— 
6d ry 4 of dre ™ re. lv fry able 
cies ache dominos Gees Geek Eee [REFORMED INNS—Ask for Descriptive, List 
’ ee ts (gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
7 ————- | People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd 
D* & & SON, J Perth Road; | P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 
D Famed S h Tin Short- —e — — - 
rea id 6 Yd. ; 8, 7s. 6d.; post free, 


i A DgaSRGNL eee Chasers MISCELLANEOUS 
Pie ME Welsh Mutton posted Wednesdays, Foreqrs., 
1 ’d. Ih hindar about 0 Ibs., Is. 4d 


Home Farm, Chwiloy, Carnarvonshire. A 
4 











Turned absolutely like new 











4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. First Class Temy er- | 


Have your Overcoats, Suits, 





write LIEUT.-COL. CASTLE, Hobbs Barton, Framficld, 
Sussex, 








A We turn Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, make 
ft alterations, do all necessary Repairs, remodelling 
garments by expert tailors equal to new at inclusive Cost 

Send clothes for Free Estimates. Perfect results guaran 

teed. List free.—Suit Turning, Ltd. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke 
Strect, E.C. 3. (Avenue 5721). Surrey Branch: 150 High 
Street, Sutton (Sutton 2085). 





R hr TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT ‘Highest 
‘ Value assured Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 12s on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 
Cash or offer by return If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Goid and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: 8S. Cann & Co., 694 
Mark # Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) bought at 20°., more than 
t\ other firms; no misleading prices Letter confidential 
Call or post—London Tooth Co., Dept. S.,23 Baker St.,W.1 





At RACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS 
Liberal Discount. Hand-painted “ Highart ” Ware. 
Unbreakable and waterproof. Fascinating, clever designs 
by skilled artists. Quaint hand-painted Suede Leather 
Goods. Life-like, seasonable Artificial Flowers.—Victoria 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 











\OCKROACHES quickly cleared’ by Blattis, 

/ guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 30 
years, tins, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield; 
or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
export. lower rates 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Disconnts 
24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 
10%, for ; 





te Yot R OWN BOOKPLATE Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free. Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 











»| OW. TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
i rming Price, 1s. 3d Vacancies Pupils rhe 
Lady iia byng, Kings Mead, Winkfield, Windsor, 
PIANO PLAYE 
in good condition 
Particulars from F. Cook, “ 


nty full scale Mu 
Js. each, ca iage pak 
holme Anughton, Lancs, 





R2 AL r ‘ATR ISLE” PULLOVERS, ¢ ligans, &c., 
also kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
persona or you by expert knitters from the real soft 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES send 
| postcard for illustrated booklet to 3/13,Wm. D. Johnson, 
Mid-Yeil, Shetlands 




















—— Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any lengt! it. Pat. 
| i James St.Tweed D t 246,Stornoway, Scotland. 
| ou THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &ce. 
ih Har me Hand ured Pottery beautiful 
| colourings; | profits. Customer writes Pottery 
| was I ud 1 and lout t hi — 
j Rainbow Pot y Co., Dept = d,s 
| 
'TAMPS Vanted, old collections, a 1ulations 
in or on ¢ rs S t tating Most 
! varie for sa 10 atalogne fr iger & 
| Kay, Ltd., 170 $ ! i W.C. 2 
| v9 R Coming Bazaar.—Get a Profitable Li Sample 
} Fre Nichols, 67 Cloudshill Road, Bristol. 
' — — — —_——_—. 


SPECTATOR NOTICE, 
READERS who obtain their copies of 

the SPECTATOR through Subscription 

Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 





ont = —— jour expert ti siloring staff. Alterations and teps <= waned or 
W 1OLEMEAT or PONEGROUND y LOUR, | free during turning. Write for descriptive price list ri of Address to the Agen ies DIRECT—and 
Ground th ston only, Cash with order |send garments for free estimate.—London Turning | not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
irton, post fr Put up in strong | Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore R | . ee 
Brewhurst. Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. |: 16. We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777 avoiding delay. 
| 
— ; ae : _ ee ee ae aa ver 








NOW READY. 
LETTERS FROM EDWARD FITZGERALD 


TO BERNARD QUARITCH, 1853-1883. | | 
Edited by C. QUARITCH WRENTMORE. 


, ; p 
8vo., pp. viii, 135, with coloured portrait and 5 plates, 
including facsimile letter; buckram, gilt top, uncu 


1926. 
12s. 6d. 
Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 11 Grafton St., London, W.1. 











THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE ? 


OF COURSE ! 
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Christmas Cargoes 


IT IS ONLY HUMAN TO CHERISH A REPUTATION 
for care and thought in the difficult art of giving. For care and 
thought are surely necessary if we are to deserve the blessings 
that we are told follow close upon the act. 
HAPPILY THERE ARE THOSE WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS 
to gather together throughout the year objects that may be given 
in due season. Anyone who has visited The Medici Galleries 
in past years knows that within its walls alone they can choose 
all their presents, large or small, for friends whose opinions they 
value, since, in the words of The Alanchester Guardian, “ The 
Medici Society has nothing but beauty to offer at Christmas time.” 
THOSE WHO APE NOT LUCKY ENOUGH TO BE ABLE 
to visit The Medici Galleries in person will perhaps be glad to 
know that The Society has prepared a special illustrated booklet, 
entitled “ Christmas Cargoes,” which gives the fullest particulars 
of the many attractive Christmas gifts which they have to offer 
this year. 
THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 
are now on view, and an illustrated catalogue may be had on 
request. “Every one,” says The Daily Telegraph, “is a joy to 
look upon.” PRICES 3d. to 5s. This year The Society has 
added many new series to the list.’ CHRISTMAS GIFTS of 
all kinds are now on view in the Galleries. Medici Prints in 
moderately priced but beautiful frames, modern pictures, books, 
statuettes, pottery, Italian panels, candlesticks, mirrors, pictures 
for children (%), gilded boxes, bookends, and a hundred other 
things. 
A WORD TO THE WISE—SHOP EARLY AGAIN 
this Christmas, either in person or by letter, whilst there is yet 
time for leisurely choice; and remember that whether you want 
to spend a few shillings or as many pounds you cannot spend to 
better advantage than with 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


WRITE For ILLUSTRATED LISTS 
OR VISIT 


The Medici Society’s Galleries, 
7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


@ A Medici Children’s Room for Pictures, Books, and handicraft Toys at 
moderate prices will be opencd on December 1st in the Dover Gallery, 
7 Grafton Street, Ti’. 





























London: Printed by W. Srzaicur anp Sons, Lrp., 98 und 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4, and Published by Tue Spec-ator, L je y Y 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Saturday, November 6, ir x, Ltp., at their Offices, No, 13 York 
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For Easy : 
Starting | 


Easy starting is to petrol what the 
ring is to the sovereign—proof 
positive of quality. A petrol whick 
starts up easily, even on cold 
mornings, must be pure, musi 
vapourise freely, cannot have a 
“heavy end” to foul the cylinders, 
stick the valves, or contaminate 
the lubricating oil. 


raul 


Famous for Easy Starting 


ALAA AAA DA LAS 





BB AA OM MD 





ALAA 


RI ORLA 


es aw & 5 
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Give your Son— 
or buy for Yourself— 


THE PROBLEM OF A CAREER 


SOLVED BY 36 MEN OF DISTINCTION 














| 

“Precise facts and practical advice.” 
—Morning Post. 
| 


“ Exceedingly careful and practical.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


7/6 net net 7/6 


“A practical book going to the root of a great 
question.” —Sunday Times. 














{ Here are particulars of 36 careers: an account of the work in each, 
| the characteristics that lead to success, the best early training, the 
! prospects both in advancement and pay. 


This is expert advice. 


Earl Beatty writes of THE NAVY 


| 
Sir Ernest Wild » » LHE BAR 
Sir William Willcox » 9 MEDICINE 
The Bishop of London » 9» LHE CHURCH 
Mr. Alfred Salmon » », BUSINESS 
| Sir Edward Troup » 9» DHE CIVIL SERVICE 
| Sir Robert Sanders » 9 FARMING 
Sir Nicholas Waterhouse » » ACCOUNTANCY 
Sir Edward Mountain » » INSURANCE 
Sir Robert Lynn » » JOURNALISM 


Mr. George Morrow 
Sir George Lewis 

Sir W. T. F. Horwood 
Sir Frank Colyer 


ILLUSTRATION AND DRAWING 
THE PROFESSION OF SOLICITOR 
» 4», LHE POLICE FORCE 

» 9» DENTAL SURGERY 


ETC, 


ETC. ETC, 





THE PROBLEM OF A CAREER | 


Compiled by J. A. R. CAIRNS 
7/6 net 








| Demy 8vo, 320 pages 
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4. Bak ARROWS Gaeta) lea 6 baaind attend = Hane, ee, W.C. 1. | 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS, POST FREE ON. APPLICATION. 








A Study of the Poet in the light of New 
Discoveries. 
By ALBERT BRECKNOCK 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Fully Illtd. 


OF FAMOUS MEN AND FAIR WOMEN 


By Mrs. Cameron 
With introductions by Virginia Woolf and Roger Fry. GOLDEN GREEN 


BART By BART KENNEDY. 
KENNEDY Demy 8vo 10/6 net. Ilitd. 
“Mr. Kennedy has done few things more 
charming than this volume.” 
Nottingham Guardian. 


VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHS | saaoed BYRON : 





42. 2.0 


This volume for the first time makes available in book 
form the remarkable photographs by Mrs. Cameron of 
Cennyson, Carlyle, Darwin, Watts, &c. The edition is -_ 
limited to 450 numbered copies and contains 25 plates. A LITERARY MAN’S LONDON 


Spectator: “ A remarkable and unusual volume.” LONDON By CHARLES G. HARPER. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Iitd. 


* An entertaining and racy book.” 
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A Travel Book by V. Sackville-West Johannesburg Star 
PASSENGER TO TEHERAN seven | ce one te cadena 
| _— ~s ave OF DEVON AND CORNWALL 
| WH ” 32 eascapitsnincse 12s. 6d. _ CORNWALL teicicn 7 R. THURSTON HOPKINS ie 
Che author of Seducers in Ecuador, 1 Dragon in Shallow 
Waters, The Land, &c., in this book gives her impressions MALAY LAND 
} and experiences of travel in Persia. MALAYA to Pome. tly Fae sei 
Demy 8vo 5/- net. Illtd. 
THE HOGARTH ESSAYS, Second Series. LEGENDS OF THE FENLAND 
GERTRUDE STEIN. FENLAND _ PEOPLE 
o,e e | By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, M.A. 
Composition as Explanation. 3s. 6d. | Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Cloth. 
* 
BONAMY DOBREE. | i A RUDE BOOK 
Rochester. 2s. Gd. RUDE Demy 4to at. | god Limited Edition. 
ROSE MACAULAY. BOOK “. . . Should make ‘thousands se 
Catchwords and Claptrap. 2s. Od. 
ies eal Se a tii ak alk a FIRST ESSAYSIN ADVERTISING 
Viiss oteins essay ex ains ne e ods O writl g. A . 7 > _ J AY ALLIS I. 
Dobrée has written a dialogue. Miss Macaulay writes on ADVERTISING Demy eae ; ao — Illtd. 
words, sentimentality and symbols. 
5? Tavistock Square, I1.C. 1 CECIL PALMER, 
cal cocci iiindieiadi || 49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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You will naturally want 
British Tyres. Insist upon DUNLOP 


and so be sure they are British. 


f > 





HE extraordinary tenacity of 

Dunlop Tyres is the direct 

result of the unique method of 
Dunlop construction, You cannot 
obtain tougher rubber than that used 
for Dunlop Tyres. Dunlop specialises 
in the manufacture of cotton for tyres 
at its Rochdale Works. No firm has a 
wider experience than Dunlop, no firm 
has more highly skilled workers. No 
tyre is safer than Dunlop, or more 
durable—of that there is no question. 
When you fit Dunlop Tyres, you are 
not only obtaining the highest possible 
value for your money—but you are 
also supporting a thoroughly British 
Industry, and help'ng to keep more 
British workers employed. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
3ranches throughout the World. 
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Our tilustrated 
folder No. 4 will 
be posted to you 
on request, 
*We wili gladly 
give you a demon- 
stration ct your 
home or office (in 
the London area) 
if you will phone 
us Mayfair 3758, 
or send a postcard 
making an 
appoiniment to 
suit your 
convenience, 
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MODELS 


TAKE the Eig portable 
Magic ! * set where you will—in the 
Drawing Room—in the Sick Room—into the 
Garden—or down by the river .. 
anywhere... 


PULL the 
instantly ; 
from the 
set itself. 
REMEMBER the set is absolutely self-con- 
tained—no acrial—no earth—no outside wire 
of any kind. The Rees-Mace is not only the 
most handsome sct in the world, but the one 
giving the most perfect reproduction. Only 
by secing and hearing the set can its beauty 
and wonderful qualities be realised. Ask for 
a demonstration.* 


button and enjoy the music 
clearly and faultlessly reproduced 
cone loud speaker embodied in the 


Prices from 16 Gns, 
to 62 Gns, 








392 WELBECK ST., 
LONDON, 
oi, 




















BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





Can easily ke stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 





the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


NOTTS. 





[November 13, 1926. 
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THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
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The New Field of Travel. 


The Summer Holiday Season in South 
Africa is now in full swing. 


The temperate climate is ideal for a Winter 
change from Europe, with the incentive that 
it opens up a vast background for travel in 
a Dominion with many new interests and 
attractions. 


The attainment of health and pleasure is 
combined in the ocean voyage to South 
Africa and the refreshing change of outdoor 
life characteristic of the Southern Summer. 


Special tours are now being arranged, and 
enquiries are invited by the Publicity Agent, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Write for Tour Booklet “ B.D.” 
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“The Megic of Islam” 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE. LUXE TO EVERY DISTRICT, BY 
PRIVATE 3, 4 OR 5-SEATER CARS (OPEN OR LI+ 
MOUSINE), FOR DATES AND ITINERARIES 
ARRANGED MUTUALLY, 
ENING 
ALSO 216 FIXED-ITINERARY TOURS, FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL BOOKINGS, BY TOURING CARS SEATING 
to PERSONS ONLY—ARMCHAIR SEATS. 


ALGERIA-TUNISIA= 
MOROCCO 


WHERE THE FASHIONABLE WORLD NOW WINTERS 


LANDS OF FASCINATION AND WONDER— MORE 
EASTERN THAN THE EAST. THE CITIES OF THE 
SAHARA, VISITED BY THE COMPANY'S 6- WHEELED 
“DESERT CARS.” CROSS THE GREAT ERG 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL DESERTS OF THE 
SOUTH—THE REAL SANDS OF ROMANCE. 
36 OF THE FAMOUS “ TRANSATLANTIQUE " HOTELS OPRNED? 
VOY 
LONDON TO ALGIERS IN 1 DAYS) 
S2®- 
4 Company's or Steamers. Cor r=4 's own Hotels, 
‘om pany’s own 
wee t FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Generale 
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